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THE KNIGHT AND THE DWARF. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

On yoDder hill a. castle standes 

With walles and towrea bediglit, 
And yonder hves the child of Elle, 

A young and comely knighte. 

In the year of Grace one thousand two hundred and 
twenty, the rivalry between Guelfs and Ghibelins, which 
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had thrown Germany into confusion, had happily ter- 
minated, and Frederick the Second — who had been 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle by the Archbishop of 
Mentz — remained in peaceable possession as King and 
Emperor. 

Prince Siegfried, whose adventures we are about to 
relate, lived in a castle which looked down from its 
craggy height upon the winding, glorious Rhine. He 
was too young to have taken part in the war between 
the rival claimants — Otho and Frederick ; and though 
he had not entirely escaped the contagion of the 
Children's Crusade, led by Nicholas of Cologne, he had, 
fortunately, been restrained from joining in that foolish 
and fatal expedition, the declared object of which was 
to win the Holy Land, not by victorious arms, but by 
the peaceful conversion of the Moslem. Ah! how 
many nobles, whose castles frowned upon the Rhine, 
had lost their misguided children in that disastrous 
enterprise — children whom they saw for the last time on 
earth when they started on their ill-starred enterprise. 

The Prince had, however, won his spurs in the 
knightly jousts so common in that chivalrous age, and 
he prided himself more upon his knighthood than his 
more august title of prince ; and it was in deference to 
this predilection that he was commonly addressed as Sir 
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Knight. He was of courteous manners and dignified 
bearing ; was fired by an ardent desire for travel and 
adventure, and had often regretted having been debarred 
the gratification of it by the troublous times in which 
his youth was passed. This craving for knightly 
exploits had been fostered by the recital of the heroic 
acts of his ancestors, and by the narration of the brave 
deeds done at Ascalon and Tiberias. Being thus actu- 
ated by a strong desire to escape the monotony of 
his present life, the Knight lost no opportunity of urg- 
ing his wish upon the Princess, his only surviving 
parent, who at length consented, though reluctantly, to 
gratify it It was accordingly arranged that Siegfried, 
accompanied by his intimate friend, von Eckel — who 
was a Count of the Empire — should set out in quest of 
those adventures which were regarded with so much 
pride and interest by the nobility of that age. Nor 
could a more judicious choice of a companion have been 
made ; for the two had been intimate from childhood, 
and had shared each other's thoughts and aspirations. 
They possessed, as was to be expected under such cir- 
cumstances, many qualities in common, both being 
equally distinguished by a frank and winning courtesy. 
It spoke much for the Prince that his natural open- 
ness and generosity of character had not been spoilt 
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by the subservience of attendants, or the flattery of 
friends. 

No sooner was it announced to Siegfried that he 
was at length to gratify the desire he had so long 
entertained than he gave expression to the most lively 
satisfaction. He entered with the greatest interest into 
the preparations necessary for his journey, and busied 
his fancy in picturing the scenes through which he 
should pass, and the adventures he hoped to encounter. 
Many were the conversations of the two friends, who 
seemed to vie with each other in the liveliness of their 
fancy and the ardour of their anticipations. They 
appeared, indeed, to be fired with the enthusiasm that 
inflamed the breast of the redoubted knight-errant, Don 
Quixote. Had the immortal adventures of Cervantes' 
hero then been given to the world, we could have 
imagined Siegfried exclaiming to his friend : " I shall 
be the Knight of La Mancha, and thou his faithful 
companion." Not that the Count was to occupy to- 
wards his friend a position similar to that of the famed 
Sancho Panza, who was the servant as well as the 
intimate of Don Quixote. 

You will be unable to appreciate these fervid an- 
ticipations of adventure unless you bear in mind the 
age in which Siegfried and his friend lived, and strive 
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to realise, partially at least, its national and social 
characteristics. iFor instance, you must not imagine that 
telegraphs or post-offices, railways or steamboats — nay, 
that even stage coaches or cabs — ^were known in those 
days. No one had ever dreamed of such things, and, 
considering what dreamers people were six. centuries 
and a half ago, this is saying much, for dreams were 
then believed to foreshadow future events. Nor was this 
belief confined to the illiterate — a class which included 
the great majority of persons ; for except the clergy, the 
monks, and the nobility, scarcely any could either read 
or write, whilst all were equally ignorant of true science. 
In those days even the educated regarded the earth as 
flat, and scouted the idea — said to have been broached 
by some hare-brained fellow or other — of its being 
round. This notion was, of course, laughed at by 
everybody who knew anything, or nothing, about the 
matter. 

But, as we were saying, dreams were considered, in 
the thirteenth century, as of grave portent. People 
who had slept unsoundly and dreamed unpleasant 
dreams, did not ask themselves what had disag^reed 
with them at supper, but were as much concerned to 
discover an interpretation of their visions as was 
Belshazzar to decipher the strange writing on the wall. 
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or Pharaoh to learn the meaning of the fat and the 
lean kine. We meet with many accounts of such dreams, 
and of the interpretations thereof, in the monkish 
chronicles of that age ; but it invariably happens that 
the relation came after the occurrence of the events to 
which the dream was supposed to have reference. But 
although people were very ignorant and consequently 
very superstitious — for the latter is always a sign of 
the former — they had nevertheless the advantage of 
possessing a ballad poetry full of tenderness and 
heroism. The poets who composed these ballads were 
called Minnie-singers, and their songs were sung at 
Court and in castle -hall by wandering minstrels. If 
you have read Sir Walter Scott's Lay of the Last 
Minstrel you will have gathered some notion of their 
character and their calling. Besides the love-songs of 
these later singers, they had two poems of greater 
celebrity than all the rest, the Song of the Nibelungen^ 
and the Hero-book. The latter relates the strange ad- 
ventures of a dwarf-king called Laurin, who was possessed 
of a magic ring and girdle, which gave him the strength 
of twenty-four men, and of a cloak by which he could 
render himself invisible at pleasure. This dwarf-king 
lived in a mountain, and clothed himself in the most 
magnificent armour. He was, however, conquered by 
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a knight called Dietrich, and was at last compelled to 
earn his bread by becoming a buffoon. 

But the Sang of the Nibelungen is still more wonder- 
ful, for it tells how a princess was won by a noble 
knight by the aid of Albrich the Dwarf, who, like the 
other, had a mantle of invisibility. This knight per- 
formed many great achievements. He rode to the 
Court of Worms, accompanied by twelve champions, 
and there displayed great skill and bravery in the 
tournaments and knightly exercises held before the 
King, for whom he afterwards fought and secured many 
victories. ^. He returned from the wars, and wooed and 
won a lovely princess. 

You will readily believe what favourites these songs 
were with all classes of the people, and how much they 
influenced those who sang or heard them. We in 
England had, as you know, ballads of a similar kind, 
which were sung by harpers or minstrels, — one of the 
most celebrated being that of Chevy Chase, This 
describes the encounter between Earl Percy and Earl 
Douglas ; and if you have read it you will know how 
spirit-stirring these old ballads were. Now, Siegfried 
had often listened to the minnie- singers, and his heart 
had been stirred by the recital of heroic deeds in which 
knights, like himself, had rescued distressed princesses 
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and ladies. But besides minstrels, there was in those 
days a class of men whose occupation tt was to amuse 
the nobles, whom they served, by their wit and homely 



jests. Such a one was Elberich the Dwarf, who was a 
great favourite with Si^ried, by reason of his lively 
parts. His stature was thirty inches. Although he 
had reached the ^e of manhood he was beardless ; and 
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when he mimicked, as he often did, the airs of his 
superiors, the effect was extremely ludicrous. He had 
a very wide mouth ; but, as if to make the contrast 
more strange, his nose was absurdly small even for his 
face, and had a decided tendency upwards. Add to 
these peculiarities a hump-back, bandy-legs, and large 
feet, and you have a portrait of the Prince's only other 
travelling companion. 

At length the day for the Prince's departure arrived, 
and Siegfried and the Count, mounted on their palfreys, 
clad in armour and wearing a sword and kind of 
dagger, set out on their journey attended by the 
Dwarf, who, mounted on a Jerusalem pony, followed 
them with mock solemnity. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE TRANSFORMATION. 



•* Thus was th' accomplished Dwarf endued 
With gifts and knowledge, perilous shrewd." 

" O, who can tell 
The hidden power of herbs, and might of magic spell ! " 

The morning was bright and balmy — such a morning 
as one has a right to expect in the month of June in 
the pleasant Rhine-land. It was a morning to make 
the aged forget their years — and youth, with all its flow 
of spirits and boisterous vigour — a season of happy hope 
and intense enjoyment Siegfried gave vent to his 
joyousness in snatches of song that told of youth's wild 
dream and love's delicious enchantment — songs learnt 
in the nursery, in castle-hall, and at jousts and tourneys. 
Nor was the Count less blithesome than his friend, for 
he was as free from care as the birds which carolled 
their sweet lays on this bright summer mom. On 
through flowery meads and shady woods they passed, 
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full of gaiety and hopefulness. Listen to Siegfried, as, 
with voice well attuned, he sings these verses from the 
Song of the Nibelungen : — ^ 

*' He was full bravely hamess'd. 
Himself he knightly bore, 
With buckler and with helmet, 
Which bright enough he wore : 

'' And, bound above his hauberk, 
A weapon broad was seen, 
That cut with both its edges. 
Was never sword so keen. 

" Then hither he and thither 
Searched for the Ferryman, 
He heard a splashing of waters, 
To watch the same he 'gan ; 

** It was the white Mer-women, 
That in a fountain clear, 
To cool their fair bodyes, 
Were merrily bathing here." 

He stopped short in his song, and exclaimed : 
" Come, come, Elberich, thou makest but an indifferent 
companion on this our journey ! Methinks thy wits — if 
indeed thou lay'st claim to any — are wool-gathering, 
and thy thoughts bent upon some fair form thou left 
this morn. How say'st thou ?" 

^ The translation is Carlyle's. 
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" Sith it so please you, Sir Knight," replied the 
Dwarf, " I can trill a song as musically as can my 
betters." 

" Well said," returned the Prince. " Listen, Count, 
to Elberich's song." 

Thereupon the Dwarf sang, with great spirit, the 
following ditty : — 

There's none can vie in love with him 

Who gains renown afar ; 
For ladies fair, both young and old, 

Love knights who *ve been in war. 

And glory won in distant land, 

In strife with alien foe, 
Increases as it speeds along — 

Like rolling stone in snow. 

What tales of mighty paladins 

The hero can relate ! 
What heroism he has seen 

In the lowly and the great ! 

What pictures he can draw of lands 

Across the distant main ! 
What wonders he can tell to ears 

Which list to hear again. 

And then in soft and amorous tone, 

He tells the old, old tale, 
That maidens long, but blush, to hear : 

Be sure he will not fail 
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For knights are bold in love and war, 

And pluck the lovely rose, 
Which timid hearts, though fain to win, 

By hesitating lose. 

The Dwarf was complimented upon the manner in 
which he had acquitted himself. 

" Tis a marvel, truly," said Siegfried, " how thy little 
head can hold so much wit." 

" Ah ! Sir Knight," replied Elberich, " dame Nature 
often compensates for bodily infirmities by mental gifts." 

" Is it not," asked the Count, " that those who are 
unfitted for knightly exercises often seek diversion in 
learning, in which they accordingly excel their more 
fortunate brethren?" 

"Well said, Count," said the Prince. "And so, 
Elberich, give the credit of thy learning to assiduity 
rather than to talent. Tis the tortoise that aye wins 
the race." 

" And yet how often it happens," said the Dwarf, 
" that men prize least that which they possess, and 
crave what they lack. You, Sir Knight, thirst for 
adventures that are worthless when achieved ; whilst 
such as I are envious of personal prowess." 

" Tut, tut, Elberich," remarked the Prince ; " this talk 
befits the cloister, not the field." 
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" Aye, Sir Knight," replied the Dwarf, " we are apt 
to believe that our monks should perform for us the 
duty we owe to Heaven, whilst we are benevolent 
enough to supplement our own enjoyment by the 
pleasures they are supposed to eschew." 

" Ah ! ah !" laughed the Prince; " our Elberich is an 
ecclesiastic in disguise. But be sure when thou quit'st 
the castle for the cloister, to bargain for the office of 
cellarer." 

The Dwarf and the Count both laughed heartily at 
this witty sally, and thus with song and repartee they 
beguiled their journey until they reached the convent 
where they were to refresh themselves. On arriving at 
the gate the Dwarf rang the bell, and on the appearance 
of the porter made known to him the rank of Siegfried 
and the Count, whereupon they were led into the 
Abbot's hall ; whilst Elberich was taken into the guest- 
hall to be entertained by the hospitaller. The Abbot, 
as in duty bound, entertained the two friends, and gave 
them a hearty welcome. He was, indeed, fond of dis- 
pensing the hospitalities of his position, being himself 
partial to good living, and of an amiable and social 
temperament. He was a man of medium stature, well 
built, bald, and cleanly shaven. He had a prominent 
nose, and bright piercing eyes. His bearing was 
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courteous and dignified. He showed his guests the 
treasures of his convent — ^the costly chasubles, silver 
croziers and censers, sandals with silken leggings, silk 
caps, a golden cross, dalmatics, and, most precious of all, 
books ornamented with gold. The latter were richly 
illuminated and beautifully written, for, as you know, 
printing had not then been invented. Siegfried and 
the Count (as well as Elberich, who had stolen unbidden 
into the apartment) examined these treasures with great 
interest, and were especially interested in some relics 
recently brought from the Holy Land by the Crusaders. 
Their curiosity charmed the Abbot, whilst they were 
equally delighted with the readiness with which he 
gratified it. 

Then came dinner, which passed off very pleasantly, 
for the Abbot was a man full of anecdote, and enter- 
tained his guests by relating how the relics had come 
into the possession of his convent. 

Meanwhile the Dwarf was having an agreeable time 
of it in the guest-house, for the hospitaller discovered a 
temperament as lively as that of Elberich himself. As 
soon as the latter had satisfied his hunger, he amused 
his host with songs and anecdotes, and the monk — who 
was clad in brown robe and sandals — in return sang 
some curious songs, for the cloister had its song-book 
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as well as its chronicle and hymns. They were of a 
lively character, and not such as one might have ex- 
pected to hear in a religious house. But this only 
shows that these monks were but men after all, and 
that they were subject to the same passions, and dis- 
played the same weaknesses, as those who had not 
taken religious vows, thus proving that the way to 
become good and pure is to overcome, rather than to ^^ 

avoid, temptation. 

After they had quitted the monastery and resumed 
their journey, Siegfried lapsed into a long silence, his 
mind being occupied with thoughts suggested by their 
visit to the convent. This silence was at length broken 
by the Dwarf, who, observing his master's seriousness, 
launched into the following ditty : — 

Our prince is both silent and sad, 
And his face is the length of a fiddle. 
Whatever*s come over the lad ? 
With a heigh-ho ! I diddle, diddle ! 

If of love he's thinking, he'll find 
This a pleasant though difficult riddle : 
Wherefore is Don Cupid so blind ? 
With a heigh-ho ! I diddle, diddle ! 

But to me the reason's quite plain, 
For I never exchanged e'en a frizzle, — 
Though many a lass had been fain. 
With a heigh-ho ! I diddle, diddle ! 
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Here the Dwarf ceased singing ; whereupon the Prince 
exclaimed : " Nay, Elberich, finish thy ditty, for I am 
anxious to hear thy solution of a riddle that has puzzled 
wiser heads than thine." 

" Then must the subject be a novel one to you. Sir 
Knight," replied the Dwarf. 

" Thy impertinence is equalled by thy wit, Elberich," 
said Siegfried, " else wbuld'st thou be in danger of a 
sound boxing. What say you, Coun,t?" 

" Methinks the fooFs folly is oft wisdom to the wise ; 
and Elberich possesses not only the gift of song, but — 
at least so it is rumoured — is skilled in the wonderful 
science of alchemy." 

" This passes belief I had not thought thee so 
credulous. Count," said Siegfried. 

The Dwarf remained silent. 

" At least he does not deny it," rejoined the Count. 

" And pray, what are the powers thus attributed to 
him ?" asked Siegfried. 

" It is said he can work strange marvels by means 
of medicated potions," answered the Count. 

" By my troth, Elberich, if this be true, thou shalt 
give us proof of thy talent. Seeing we are in quest of 
adventure, I pray thee give us proof of thy skill." 

" It is even said," continued the Count, " that he canj 

C 
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mix potions which have the power of working the most 
wonderful transformations in the human body, and of 
throwing those who drink of them back into the days 
when fairies were as common as blackberries in June." 

" Why then, Elberich, hast thou not experimented 
on thine own person ?" asked the Knight, regarding the 
deformity of the Dwarf. 

" You are severe as well as incredulous, Sir Knight," 
replied the Dwarf. 

" I but reason plainly," said the Prince. 

" A plea common to the rude," replied the Dwarf, 
who felt hurt by the Knight's remark. 

" Nay, I intended not to anger thee, Elberich," said 
Siegfried, who was too kind-hearted wilfully to pain 
even the humblest. " But as regards thy skill in al- 
chemy, I am willing, nay anxious, to test it. If there- 
fore, thou can'st work the marvels the Count speaks 
of, I am ready to submit myself to thy enchantments." 

" So be it," said the Dwarf, dismounting. He then 
took from his girdle a phial containing a colourless 
liquid, and held it up for the inspection of his master. 

Now Siegfried, though brave, as a knight should be, 
experienced a feeling akin to trepidation as he regarded 
the phial charged with such strange potency. Had his 
pride permitted, he would certainly have withdrawn his 
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proposal, but he felt bound not to decline the proof he 
himself had challenged. It was, however, some relief to 
him when the Count declared his determination to join 
in the experiment and to share the risk attending it. 

They both dismounted, Elberich having in the 
meanwhile partially filled a leathern cup with bright 
pure water from the brook which ran close by. He 
then dropped a portion of the contents of the phial 
into the cup. 

"But what of thyself?" asked Siegfried of the 
dwarf. 

" If it please you. Sir Knight," replied Elberich, " I 
too will share the draught." 

" Nay, Elberich," returned Siegfried ; " methinks it 
were better for thee to keep guard over us, so that 
there be at least one who may survive to recount our 
fate in case evil overtake us." 

" Fear not. Sir Knight," said Elberich ; "there is no 
danger, else would I not venture the experiment." 

" Must the draught be accompanied by those strange 
incantations familiar to the magicians of old ?" inquired 
the Count 

" No, indeed," replied the Dwarf; " for they were but 
idle phrases invented to impose upon the ignorant and 
credulous. Mere words are impotent — ^the virtue lies 
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in the potion itself, else am I powerless, and the 
mysteries of science mere quackery." 

Siegfried and the Count having unburdened them- 
selves of their armour, seated themselves by the road- 
side, and drank from the cup offered to them by 
Elberich. 

" At least 'tis not unpleasant," said the Knight. 

*• By no means. I expected to find it bitter as 
aloes," remarked the Count 

Meanwhile the horses and the Jerusalem pony grazed 
contentedly in the long grass which grew close by. 

In a few moments a strange but pleasant feeling of 
semi -unconsciousness fell upon the two friends, who 
gradually lost their sitting posture, and at length lay 
stretched upon the grass, oblivious to the outward 
world. 

What strange visions busied their minds ! What 
events crowded into the short time during which 
they lay unconscious upon the ground ! These, so far 
as they affect the Knight, it is now our business to 
describe. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE fairies' dance. 

" Come, follow, follow me, 

You, fairy elves that be : 

Which circle on the greene. 

Come follow Mab your queene. 
Hand in hand let's danse around. 
For this place is fairye ground." 

It was a magnificent moonlight night ; not a cloud was 
to be seen, and even the stars were scarcely visible in 
the presence of the queen whose glory made night seem 
but a paler day. Lo ! upon a velvety mound numbers of 
fairies were dancing, clad in beautiful vestments of every 
shade. Youths and maidens were threading the mystic 
maze, their forms answering to the wavy modulations 
of the music by graceful evolutions. A fairy seated on 
a flower played a harp, and such was his skill that the 
music was melodious as waves of harmony breaking 
upon silver strands, or as the sounds breathed by the 
goddess of music from iEolian lyres. It was not im- 
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passioned, but dreamy, in its character, and was utterly 
unlike the commonplace tunes known as dance-music 
Equally different from the staid ungracefulness of 
modem dancers were the rhythmic movements of the 
fairies. Let us, whilst the dance proceeds, attempt to 
describe one or two of the more striking figures in the 
strange group crowding the hillock. 

The fairy whom you see cooling herself with a fan 
formed of a butterfly's wing, is exceedingly graceful, and 
her attractions are set off to advantage by a charming 
costume, thin as gossamer, and blue as an Italian sky. 
It is covered with small specks of silver, which reflect 
the moonlight and charm the eye, as she rocks to and fro, 
beating time to the music. She is evidently accustomed 
to play the part of a coquette, for she alternately pouts 
her pretty ruby lips, and smiles bewitchingly upon the 
fairy who looks beseechingly into her eyes whilst he 
offers her a buttercupful of sparkling dew. 

" Nay, look not so disdainfully," said the gallant 
fairy, "upon one who is thy slave in devotion — thy 
shadow in constancy." 

" Ah ! but constant only to constant change," replied 
the bewitching one, with a sigh of affected despair. 

" Then am I like the moon," said the youth, " whose 
absence is but short, and whose return is certain. In- 
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deed thou knowest how dark is my life when thy smiles 
do not beam upon me," 

** And yet," said she of the pale-blue eyes, " were I 
to respond to thy love, then thou, like mortals of the 
human kind, would'st cease to value the love thou now 
seem'st to prize ? Ye covet what ye lack, and sneer at 
the blessings that lie in your path," 

"What can I say in answer to these cruel re- 
proaches?" sighed the wooer, "except that thy bright 
smile is like the moonbeams which, unlike the fiery 
glances of the sun, lend a beauty to objects e'en though 
imperfect as myself." 

" Thou art at least an adept in the flatterer's art," 
said the fairy, with a smile ; " and, in sooth, thy pretty 
speeches merit some return." 

" Ah !" replied he, " when flattery and truth cease to 
be opposed, then seeming fiction becomes but honest 
truth." 

At this repartee the blue -eyed fairy shook her 
golden tresses, smiled coquettishly upon her admirer, 
and, taking from him the buttercup, took a further sip 
of the dew. 

Whilst these two were indulging in this flirtation, 
their immediate neighbours were engaged in a conver- 
sation of a very different kind— one indeed that seemed 
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to imply that they had passed the happy age when 
hope smiles upon the future, and beauty has not lost 
its illusion. Sophietta — for that was the name of the 
fairy clad in emerald green — possessed but the remnants 
of a beauty which had once drawn admirers to her 
train. She, however, did not neglect to make the most 
of what remained to her of good looks, as was apparent 
from the tastefulness of her dress, and the care be- 
stowed upon her braided tresses. 

" I wonder," said she to her companion of pensive 
mien, " when these frivolities will cease amongst us, and 
when the charms of mind will meet with that recogni- 
tion which seems at present to be extended only to the 
inanities of frivolity .^" Sophietta was fond of long 
words, as you may observe. 

" Ah 1" replied her companion, who was dressed in a 
suit not unlike in cut those worn by courtiers in the 
reign of our Charles the Second ; " it would be idle to 
expect that wit should meet with recognition at the 
hands of folly, or that reason should reign supreme 
where culture is despised." 

Ah ! my young friends, nothing sours grapes so 
much as the inability to enjoy them. Both of them 
knew this, though they might not have liked to 
confess it 
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After a short silence, he added : " It is only a few 
who combine the attractions of youth with the wis- 
dom of riper years, in whom the charms of physical 
beauty are united with the more sterling qualities of 
mind." 

Sophietta smiled gratefully upon her companion, 
who repaid her by a look of profound admiration. At 
this moment a buzz of excitement ran through the troop 
of fairies. It was evident that something unusual occa- 
sioned this commotion. The wooing of the young, and 
the repiningfs of the more elderly, alike ceased, and no 
wonder ; for see ! Pimpelina, the Queen of the Fairies, 
is advancing, clad in a magnificent robe of saffron web, 
her head crowned with a diadem of dewdrops, sparkling 
in the moonbeams. Her hair fell in golden folds below 
her waist, and her tiny feet were encased in the prettiest 
silken sandals. Her face was beautiful as a ray of sun- 
light upon the sea — her smile as enchanting as hope. 
Her dimpled arms, white as a lily ; her rounded form, 
nay, her entire figure, was perfect in its loveliness, 
whilst her manners were equally charming. Vain 
would be the attempt to paint her as she advanced, 
with the moonbeams playing among her golden tresses, 
and her face radiant with smiles. And who rides at 
her right hand, clad in glittering armour, and bearing 
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upon his shield the device — Strong and True ? And 
who is he to her left, also clad in armour ? and who is 
that strange, uncouth-looking Dwarf who follows in the 
rear mounted on a white Jerusalem pony ? Need we 
describe them further in order to enable you to recog- 
nise Siegfried, von Eckel, and Elberich ? The Knight 
rode his favourite steed, which, even in its diminished 
proportions, preserved the beauty of its former self. 
He was most devoted to the Queen, who was mounted 
upon a beautiful white squirrel, which capered about 
and frisked its tail as if conscious of the preciousness of 
its charge. Though playful with excitement, the silken 
reins were sufficient to keep it under control. After 
Siegfried and the Count followed a numerous suite, 
headed by a grave -looking fairy, who held the office 
of Lord Treasurer, a position he had had the ability 
to retain for many years by wearing a look of pro- 
found wisdom, and preserving a discreet silence that 
imposed upon the less wily. This was Herr Rumpel- 
heim. 

The appearance of Siegfried and his friend made the 
hearts of the young fairies flutter with excitement, 
whilst the knightly bearing and courtesy of the Prince 
secured for him the golden opinions of all. Meanwhile 
the fairies sang the following anthem : — 
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Long live our fairy queen» bright and refulgent ; 
Gracious and loving, and queenly indulgent 

Lov'd by her subjects all, 

May her no ill befall : — 

Queen of the Fairies ! 

Gracious to high and low, beauteous and queenly, 
Shining upon her throne, bright and serenely. 

May she long live to be. 

From every evil free : — 

Queen of the Fairies ! 

When the bright moonbeams play on mountain and fell. 
When not a breath of air disturbs the hare-bell ; 

Let her come forth to hear. 

Her subjects' joyous cheer : — 
Queen of the Fairies ! 

Sweet were the voices that hymned this welcome to 
Pimpelina, and brightly shone the full moon in the 
heavens, revealing a scene of wondrous extent and 
beauty. Far away the Seven Mountains reared aloft 
their silvery heads, and here and there, on distant 
heights, might be descried castled crags which frowned 
upon the Rhine. Forests of noble trees bathed their 
crests in the sheeny moonbeams, whilst brooklets 
shimmered, and murmured music as they danced along 
their course. But Siegfried was too much occupied 
with the Fairy Queen to give thought to the beautiful 
scene around him. 
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The Queen, with Siegfried for partner, joined in the 
dance, and delighted her subjects by the gracefulness of 
her movements and the condescension of her manners. 
She had a kindly look for this, and a smile for that one ; 
and such was the lightness of her airy head, that the 
flowers scarce bent beneath her footsteps, as they offered 
the sweet incense of their perfumes to her beauty. The 
Knight fell each moment deeper and deeper in love ; 
for never in his wildest dreams had he pictured a form 
SO perfect, manners so charming, a bearing so queenly. 
Such was his absorption in the movements of Pimpe- 
lina, that he seemed unconscious of aught save her 
presence. His gaze was, indeed, at times so ardent, 
and so expressive of passionate admiration, as to cause 
her to droop her eyelids when she met his gaze. Did 
she then guess the conquest she had already made ? 

When the dance was over, the Queen, Siegfried, von 
Eckel, and their attendants, betook themselves to a 
mushroom tent, where they partook of refreshments. 
Grapes, strawberries, and nectarines, apricots and plums, 
were ser\'ed in abundance ; whilst sparkling elderberry, 
cool as a mountain rill, appeased their thirst After 
they had partaken of these refreshments, dancing was 
resumed, Pimpelina this time giving her hand to the 
Count, who delighted her by singing the praises of his 
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friend, whose gallaritry, generosity, and goodness he 
never wearied of extolling. 

When the dance was at an end the Queen com- 
nianded that Eretta should dance a pas de seuL Thi§ 
she did to the intense delight of all the other fairies, 
except those who were envious of her sprightliness. 
She was dressed in a tightly fitting boddice made of 
grasshoppers' wings. The only ornaments she wore 
were forget-me-nots intertwined amongst her beautiful 
flaxen tresses. Ah ! so graceful were her movements, 
so lithe her limbs, that ho modern could have rivalled 
this fairy phantom — for such she seemed— as she 
flitted about like rays of light thrown from a moving 
reflector. When her performance ceased she was re- 
warded with warm applause, which she acknowledged 
by a graceful curtsey. The Dwarf must have regarded 
these manifestations of delight as a direct challenge to 
himself, for he stepped into the circle, and after making 
a deep bow with mock solemnity, commenced dancing 
in the most absurd manner, his long unsightly feet 
contrasting strangely with his thin, mishapen legs. The 
fairies laughed heartily at his antics, and as the merrir 
ment increased with each fresh exhibition of his drollery, 
Elberich spurred himself to renewed effort, and finally 
brought his performance to an end by a somersault 
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which landed him on his back, instead of his legs. 
This, of course, caused intense amusement in the be- 
holders, who clapped their hands with delight when 
Elberich rose slowly from the ground and assumed a 
droll expression of affected pain. 

" Your Dwarf, Sir Knight, is a merry fool indeed," 
said Pimpelina. 

" In which respect the professional has the advantage 
over the natural," said Siegfried, laughing. 

Seeing Elberich advancing, the Knight exclaimed : 
" How now, Elberich ? I feared thy mishap had robbed 
us of a merry fool." 

" Nay, Sir Knight," returned the Dwarf, " you were 
in no danger." 

The Queen and her attendants laughed heartily at 
this witty sally, which seemed to amuse Siegfried as 
much as the rest of them, for you must know that it 
was one of the privileges of Elberich's office to raise a 
laugh even at the expense of the most exalted in rank. 

One of Pimpelina's ladies-in-waiting ventured to re- 
mark to Siegfried that a course of dumb-bell exercise 
might improve Elberich's figfure, whereupon the dwarf, 
who overheard the remark, at once replied, " Ne'er fear, 
my lady, that when I meet with a dumb belle I'll try the 
experiment," thus turning the laugh against her. 
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Thus the night passed, and on the near approach of 
dawn the motley company, led by Pimpelina and her 
retinue, hurried to their home in the mountain side, 
singing as they went the following song : — 

Away, away ! the dawn is breaking 

On the eastern hills afar. 
Let us hasten to our dwelling 

Ere daylight pales the morning star. 

How sweet the breath of dew-bath'd flowers, 

Bending 'neath our airy tread ! 
How sweet the song of Philomel 

Ere moonbeams, chas'd by day, have fled ! 

See ! how the flowers which court the sunlight, 

'Gin to ope their drowsy eyes ; 
Let us then be tripping homewards : 

Haste ! 'ere the moonlight vanishes. 

Before th' advancing hours awaken 

Mom from ofl" her dewy bed, 
Let us to our couches hasten. 

With gleesome song and joyous tread. 

Ere the song had ceased they had all vanished, and 
its last words were borne almost inaudibly upon the 
breeze. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FAIRY-LAND. 

'* It was a palace such as mortal hand 
Has never built, nor ecstasy or dream 
Reared in the cities of enchanted land." 

« The grasshopper, gnat, and fly, 
Serve for our minstrelsie." 

An I who shall describe the Fairy Queen's palace, with 
its marble columns, golden dome, and sparkling 
minarets ? Who can paint the glories of its porticoes 
studded with gems of richest hue ; its chambers of 
alabaster floors and marquetries ; its treasures of art ; 
its gleaming splendours which dyed the light with 
colours of the pearl ! Not more gorgeous was the 
Olympian palace of Neptune, which Glaucus and Endy- 
mion visited, and which filled them with wonder and 
delight, nor more magnificent the abode of the Great 
Mokanna, with its porphyry pillars and rich moresque- 
ork and roof of gold ; nor more dazzling the resplen- 
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dent roofs of Atrides' palace, though inlaid with the 
spoils of elephants, and studded with amber. 

Pimpelina, surrounded by Siegfried and a brilliant 
Court, was awaiting the commencement of a concert 
given in honour of the Knight and his friend. Clad in 
the most beautiful vestments, she looked even more 
queenly and bewitching than when she danced upon the 
soft sward — ^''the cynosure of neighbouring eyes." 

Of course there was the usual interlude during which 
the musicians tuned their instruments with great satis- 
faction to themselves, but to the discomfort of the 
audience. This babel of discordant sounds had, how- 
ever, ceased previous to the entrance of Pimpelina, who, 
immediately she became seated, commanded the concert 
to begin. The conductor, Signor Tamborini — who, by- 
the-bye, had not a single drop of Italian blood in his 
veins — tapped with his b&ton, and the music com- 
menced. Perfect silence was observed by the audience 
whilst the performance proceeded, in which respect they 
presented a pleasing contrast to modem auditors, many 
of whom seem to regard rude interruptions as a sign of 
good breeding. The first piece was a symphony by 
Herr Wagenhauser, the celebrated maestro, whose genius 
was so much in advance of his age that his composi- 
tions were declared to be the music of the future. This 

D 
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of course, made it incumbent upon those who made 
claim to musical taste to applaud them as master- 
pieces, and to look down superciliously upon those who 
ventured to bestow upon them less exalted praise. 
Certainly the symphony was very beautiful, for although 
there was no air in it to catch the popular taste, it was 
soothing and melodious, and undoubtedly displayed a 
profound knowledge of orchestral art Suddenly, how- 
ever, a wild clash of cymbals startled not a few of the 
audience, whilst its effect upon the more classical was 
to raise them to an unbounded pitch of enthusiasm. 
It was, indeed, with difficulty that these latter restrained 
their excitement until the conclusion of the piece. No 
sooner, however, had the music ceased, and they were 
free to give expression to their delight, than they gave 
vent to the most tumultuous applause. Queen Pim- 
pelina's august rank prevented her, of course, from 
joining in these noisy manifestations of delight ; but she 
did not fail to reward the performers with many 
gracious bows, and her sweetest smile, whilst at the 
same time she signified her approval of the enthusiasm 
of her subjects by graciously tapping with her fan. 
Siegfried had felt a little hesitancy as to whether he 
ought to applaud or ridicule the music, but this sign of 
Pimpelina's approbation quickly decided him, and he 
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joined in the general applause with marked though less 
demonstrative sigfns of satisfaction. And need we say 
that Signor Tamborini bowed his acknowledgments 
with becoming diffidence and grace ? Silence being at 
length restored, was immediately succeeded by the hum 
of conversation. 

" I must congratulate your Majesty/* said Siegfried, 
" upon the possession of so admirable an orchestra. 
Their performance was simply perfect, whilst the music 
is to me quite a revelation." 

"Ah !" said Pimpelina, "you forget that the piece is 
by the great Herr Wagenhauser, as to whose merits, 
however, opinion seems to be divided. I must confess 
that in my judgment his music is most charming. It 
certainly abounds with transitions startling to the un- 
initiated. Indeed I thought. Sir Knight, that you 
started when these occurred ?" 

" True, your Majesty," replied Siegfried, " I was 
somewhat startled by the crash of the cymbals." 

" And yet," rejoined Pimpelina, " to me the sudden 
intrusion of these shrill tones is by no means dis- 
cordant Indeed, they seem to rouse one from the 
lethargic mood induced by the monotonous har- 
mony of the general music, and to revive in us the 
energy necessary to enjoyment Wagenhauser's music 
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is therefore delightful, as combining repose with 
action." 

"Your Majesty has, I venture to observe, studied 
not only German music but German philosophy," said 
Siegfried, who could scarcely follow Pimpelina in her 
criticism." 

" Music of the future it may become," grunted the 
Lord Treasurer, " for it certainly bears no resemblance 
to the music of the past. But new crotchets must 
clothe themselves in strange, effects. Originality in 
these days seems to be synonymous with oddity. Not, 
however, that I ever lay claim to musical taste," he 
added, apologetically. 

" Ah !" said the fairy who sat next to him, and who 
looked archly over her fan, " your abuse of Herr 
Wagenhauser's music is the greatest compliment you 
could pay it." 

The Lord Treasurer's cheeks began to expand with 
importance, for he was not quite sure whether there 
lurked a compliment or a sarcasm in these words. He 
ventured, however, to inquire how this could be. 

" Because," she replied, " a distaste for music is 
proverbial of genius." 

The Lord Treasurer failed to remember that this 
remark by no means implied that all those who lacked 
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musical taste were men of genius. On the contrary, he 
accepted the remark as a compliment to himself, and 
rewarded his neighbour with a complacent smile, as he 
remarked : ^ Ah ! even such as I are no more proof 
against flatteiy than the youngest of our subjects." 
From this you will gather that the Lord Treasurer had 
fallen into the habit of arrogating to himself a supremacy 
which was the prerogative of his royal mistress alone. 
But then, is not this a trait common among ourselves to- 
day? Does not even the youngest clerk speak of " our 
house," " our firm," with a paternal and patronising air ? 

Whilst this conversation was going on, a moustached 
musician of most elegant figure had ascended the plat- 
form, and held a scroll of music with a nonchalant air, 
whilst he gave his moustache an occasional and languid 
curl with his fingers, as he cast a glance at the audience. 
He was to sing to the accompaniment of a harp, which 
was played with skill and taste by a lank-haired fairy. 
The singer certainly possessed a voice of great sweetness 
and compass. 

The conductor tapped with his b&ton, whereupon 
the harpist played the introduction to the song with 
consummate grace and taste. The melody then merged 
into an accompaniment, to which the moustached fairy 
carolled forth this song : — 
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" The harvest moon was shining, 
Not a cloud bedimm'd the sky. 
Not a sound disturbed the stillness, 
Save the owl's discordant cry. 

" * Adieu ! my own sweet maiden. 
For at morn I must away, 
To join the host which marshals 
At the early dawn of day.' 

" In whisperings soft and low 
The lovers bade fond adieu, 
Nor heard the screech-owl's cry 
Of * Holoo ! tu-wit ! tu-whoo ! ' 

" The maid pines in her bower. 
Sighing for her absent knight, 
Nor heeds the birds' sweet carol, 
Or the glories of the night. 

" And thus she grew aweary 
Of her life, for love of him, 
Who fell whilst fighting bravely 
Against heathen Paladin. 

*' So ran the tale — but hardly 

Had Spring breath'd on Nature's face. 
Ere knight and maid each other 
Clasp'd in passionate embrace." 

The song was well rendered, and was received with 
applause ; but instead of the singer of it reappearing in 
response to the repeated cries of "Encore! Encore!" there 
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stepped upon the platform the most absurd -looking 
object you can imagine. The instant he appeared the 



audience burst into laughter and applause. Nor was 
this to be wondered at, considering the figure thus un- 
expectedly presented to them. Everything that paint 
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and dress could do to render it even more grotesque 
than nature had fashioned it, had been done. The 
small tumed-up nose was red as a cherry ; the high 
cheek bones were also redolent of paint; whilst a 
moustache of the most absurd length, curled into 
a ring, and culminated in a point upright as the 
pinnacle of a minaret The garb was fantastic to a 
degree ; yellow and blue and red intermingled in the 
most ludicrous manner, and gave the little figure an 
appearance not unlike that of the fool in a modern 
pantomime. But the laughter, though loud and con- 
tinuous, failed to produce the slightest effect upon the 
individual who was the subject of it, and who relaxed 
not a muscle of his features, but preserved the drollest 
appearance of stolidity. At length silence was restored, 
whereupon the Dwarf — for it was none other than 
Elberich — struck a chord upon the instrument slung 
round his shoulder, and which closely resembled a 
guitar. He then — in a voice evidently intended to 
imitate that of the previous singer — ^launched into the 
following ditty : — 

*' Ah ! say not thou must leave me. 
I could not bear to part, 
For art not thou mine own love, 
Mine own, mine own sweetheart ! 
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" I could not live without thee, 
My heart would pine away ; 
Then harken, chickabiddie, 
And do not say me nay ! 

•* Speak not to me of glory — 
I hate to hear that word, 
'Tis like the jewel said to lie 
In th' forehead of a toad. 

" Then leave Uiis bauble toy, 
To those who love to fight ; 
And thou and I together, 
Their epitaph will write : 

" * Peace I Here lie bold knights and true, 
Who on adventure bent. 
Set out for distant lands. 
Their foes to circumvent 
'' But alas ! alack ! a day ! 

That one should have to write 
O'er them this epitaph ; 
• They died — and sarv'd 'em right !'" 

Now, whether it was the words, or the tune, or the 
gestures accompanying them, we cannot tell, but the 
effect was — as Dominie Sampson would have said — 
prodigious ! And the hilarity of the audience became 
still further heightened by the grotesqueness of the bow 
he made in response to the acclamations that greeted 
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his performance. He paid no heed, however, to the 
repeated cries of " Encore ! Encore !" but strutted from 
the platform with mock-heroic gait 

The Dwarf shortly reappeared at the head of a 
troupe of musicians whose appearance was even stranger 
than his own. As each one ascended the platform it 
bowed to the audience, quietly took its appointed place, 
and then surveyed the room and its occupants with 
critical coolness. The troupe excited the greatest sur- 
prise, as you may imagine, when we tell you that it 
was composed of Grasshoppers, whose filmy wings and 
variegated colours shone resplendently in the light 

Elberich assumed the conductor's biton ; and really 
you would have laughed heartily had you seen the 
Grasshoppers handle their instruments, which they tuned 
as naturally and as noisily as did their betters. The 
drummer, by-the-by, had a row of reed pipes fastened 
under its chin, and looked for all the world like the 
man who provides the music at a Punch and Judy 
show. Of course, in the process of tuning, notes that 
were too flat immediately became too sharp, and those 
that were too sharp lost no time in becoming too flat 
But after a while the discord gave place to harmony, 
whereupon the Dwarf tapped his bdton, in imitation of 
Herr Wagenhauser. 
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Pimpelina, Siegfried, and indeed every one present, 
were intensely amused at the appearance of this novel 
troupe. In truth, this part of the entertainment was 
entirely unexpected ; and how the Dwarf had contrived 
it none seemed to know. But that it was amusing, all 
were agreed. 



And how they played ! Herr Wagenhauser was 
charmed with their performance, and evinced his delight 
by shouting " Bravo ! Bravo ! " at the height of his voice. 
The music was, at times, sad as the breathings of an 
evening breeze ; at others, filled with wild or touching 
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cadences. On the conclusion of the piece, Pimpelina 
sent to inquire of the Dwarf its title, when she was in- 
formed that it was ^ A Nocturne " of his own compos- 
ing. Nor did the Queen fail to convey to Elberich her 
satisfaction with the performance, or to give orders that 
the Grasshoppers should be regaled with suitable re- 
freshment 

And so the time flew, Herr Wagenhauser and 
Elberich alternately engaging the attention of the 
audience, the final verdict being in favour of the Grass- 
hoppers, which were pronounced the dearest and most 
charming musicians in the world ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

JEALOUSY. 

" Yet there is one more cursed than they all, 
That canker-worm, that monster, Jealousie." 

The fairies' garden was one it would be impossible for 
us adequately to describe. It was lovely as the most 
gorgeous transformation scene ever witnessed at Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden, and, indeed, the recollection 
of one of those marvellous displays of scenic art will 
give you a far better idea of the scene now before 
us than the most elaborate description that we could 
pen. 

The garden was luxuriant in exotics and choicest 
flowers, whilst tiny birds, of the most resplendent 
plumage, rocked themselves on branches from which 
hung fruits of tempting lusciousness. Perfumes of 
sweetest odour breathed fragrance delicious as " the 
cedared alleys of the Hesperides." Plants and foliage 
of every hue waved in soothing undulations, whilst the 
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waters fell in sparkling sprays from a distant fountain, 
catching and reflecting the rainbow hues of the fishes 
which besported themselves in the crystal stream 
beneath. Fairies, clad in garments cloud-like in their 
filmy textures, reclined upon the flowery mead, 

<* Thick as idle motes in sunny ray.*' 

What the light, or whence it proceeded, we cannot tell, 
but it was soft yet refulgent, — less brilliant than that of 
the sun, more luminous than that of the moon. The 
whole scene was one which recalls to the mind the 
voluptuous and witching beauty of the landscape where 
Indolence 

" Close-hid his castle mid embowering trees, 
That half shut out the beams of Phoebus bright, 
And made a kind of chequer'd day and night ; " 

or the delightful garden of Adonis, which Spencer has 
described in The Faerie Queen. And as in that para- 
dise, so in this, there was a pleasant arbour formed by 
encircling branches, amongst which eglantine and wood- 
bine twined themselves. 

Seated in this arbour was Herr Rumpelheim, the 
Lord Treasurer, and another fairy, — the latter richly 
attired, and wearing a sword of the most costly kind. 
The hilt was richly jewelled, as was the tiny scabbard in 
which it rested. 
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It was evident from the air of ill-humour which sat 
upon the younger fairy's brow, that the news which his 
companion was communicating to him was anything 
but of a pleasant nature. He evinced his dissatisfac- 
tion by twirling his moustache in an irritable manner, 
and by occasionally giving vent to sundry angry ejacula- 
tions, and by striking the hilt of his sword with pas- 
sionate vehemence. 

"I repeat," said Herr Rumpelheim, "that this 
stranger Knight has produced a profound impression 
upon the Queen, and that unless something happens to 
stay the progress of his suit, he will shortly share her 
throne." 

"Am I then to understand," asked his companion, 
the Fairy Prince Frizzoli, " that this fellow has ventured 
to pay open court to Pimpelina ?" 

"Pardon me, your Highness," answered Rumpel- 
heim, " if my revelations are unwelcome ; but my 
duty to yourself, and indeed to your august cousin, 
compel me to speak plainly. Although I have been 
unable to discover that the Knight has explicitly de- 
clared his affection for the Queen, it is yet certain that 
he has lost no opportunity of revealing it by stealthy 
and subtle means. Nay, none can have failed to ob- 
serve the looks of rapture with which he has presumed 
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to regard her Majesty, nor the sighs, but ill-concealed, 
which have escaped him." 

"S'death!" exclaimed the Prince, "and how have 
these impertinences been received by the Queen ?" 

" In such a manner as leaves no reason to doubt 
their acceptability," answered Herr Rumpelheim. 

" 'Tis impossible," muttered the Prince, as he paced 
the arbour. Then, after a short pause, he asked, " How 
counsel you, then, Herr?" 

" That there is but one way of ridding yourself of 
this rival. Your Highness' prowess in arms, your 
bravery, tact, and skill, have oft been displayed in the 
lists. The Queen, as you know, is partial to these 
knightly jousts, and would readily afford an opportunity 
for the exhibition of her subjects' skill. This being 
secured, what more natural than that you should enter 
the lists, and by challenging the stranger Knight, and 
overcoming him, ridding the Court of his presence ? 
Such, indeed, is her Majesty's pride, that she would 
never deign to bestow her hand upon one who had 
failed to prove victorious in the contest." 

" 'Tis well thought of," said the Prince, meditatively. 
" But how can this be brought about ? " 

" Nothing is easier," replied Rumpelheim ; " for it 
will shortly be Her Majesty's birthday, and festivities 
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will be held in celebration of it Now, the nature of 
these rests with me, and I will take care that the most 
attractive feature of the celebration shall be that which 
you desire." 

The Prince was delighted with the prospect thus 
held out, and shook the Minister's hand cordially. He 
had hardly let it go when he angrily exclaimed, " Don- 
ner und Blitzen " (Thunder and lightning !) 

This exclamation was occasioned by his seeing Pim- 
pelina and Siegfried walking side by side in the garden, 
followed by a lady-in-waiting. 

Siegfried was, of course, oblivious to the hostile 

r 

criticism which his attentions to the Queen had aroused. 
Nor was Pimpelina aware of the angry feelings with 
which his attentions had been regarded by her relative, 
upon whom she had ever looked with cousinly favour, 
without defining even in her own mind the motives 
which dictated his flatteries. 

Strange to say, the conversation between the Queen 
and Siegfried at the moment when they were over- 
heard by the Prince, had reference to the latter, whose 
presence had disturbed the feelings of satisfaction which 
had been paramount in our hero's heart The Prince 
had, indeed, been absent from Court at the time of 
Siegfried's advent, and had only returned on the even- 

E 
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ing following the concert already described. The 
Knight had, however, not failed to observe the friendly 
character of the intercourse between the cousins, and, 
lover- like, was jealous lest the familiarity natural to 
their kinship should result in a still closer relationship. 
He now exhibited considerable adroitness in the man- 
ner in which he contrived to gain from Pimpelina the 
information he desired respecting the Prince, and was 
greatly relieved when he discovered — or flattered him- 
self that he discovered — that her heart was free, so far 
as her cousin was concerned. Of him she spoke unre- 
servedly, and without any of the diffidence which 
usually accompanies a more serious passion. 

The Queen invited Siegfried to a seat, and seeing 
the Court harper in the vicinity, inquired of the Knight 
if he was familiar with the harp. Siegfried replied in 
the affirmative, whereupon Pimpelina requested him to 
favour her with a song. The Knight was in nowise 
sorry of the opportunity thus afforded him, not only of 
exhibiting his skill, but also of giving expression, 
through the medium of song, to the feelings which 
agitated his heart. Having, therefore, received the 
harp, he broke forth into the following song, which he 
sung with tenderest expression : — 
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Love dwelt in a Cottage and made it fair ; 

So fair, 'twas joyous to see 
The faces lit up with happiness there — 

Where dwelt no enmity. 

Love passed to the Hall, and bless'd with delight 

The dwellers that lived therein ; 
For joy fiU'd their hearts, and attun'd the pipe 

To th' lays which they did sing. 

Love flew to the Palace and stay'd awhile, 

Till all obey'd its behest ; 
Then with flattering words each did beguile 

The one he lov'd the best. 

Love disappeared, and the world seem'd dark. 

And the heart beat sad and slow ; 
And the raven flapped where erewhile the lark 

Had sped to heights aglow. 

Ah 1 Love is a guest to be welcomed aye> 

In homes of every degree ; 
For it lights them up with its cheering ray, 

And fills each heart with glee. 

When the Knight had ceased singing, a sigh escaped 
Pimpelina, much to the satisfaction of Elberich, who, 
however, was restrained by the harper's proximity 
from pressing his suit. 

This pretty scene had not escaped the notice of 
Prince FrizzoH and the Lord Treasurer, both of whom 
had drunk in every word of the song. 
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"Your Highness," said the Minister, ** needs no 
further evidence of the state of affairs there " — pointing 
to the Queen and Siegfried. 

" No, indeed," replied the Fairy Prince ; " matters 
seem to be even worse than I feared. However, let no 
time be lost in bringing about the event which shall 
humble this upstart's pride, and rid us of his danger- 
ous presence." 

"Your Highness' wishes are commands," said the 
wily Minister, " and the result of the joust cannot be 
doubtful." 

The Prince then parted from Rumpelheim, and 
walked leisurely to where the Queen and Siegfried 
were seated, for he deemed it unwise to leave them, 
lest an opportunity might be afforded the latter of still 
further ingratiating himself in Pimpelina's favour. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE TOURNAMENT. 



" When from the hilly dens, at midnight hour, 
Forth rush the airy elves in mimic state. 
And o'er the moonlight heath with swiftness scour. 
In glittering arms the little horsemen shine.'' 

The event which had been anticipated with so much 
interest by the fairy community, and with eagerness by 
the Fairy Prince and Siegfried, was at hand, and the 
tourney which the Lord Treasurer had suggested in the 
interests of his prince was regarded auspiciously by 
that wily and self- conceited gentleman. The place 
selected for the spectacle was the grassy common where 
we first made acquaintance with the fairies. And cer- 
tainly no more suitable spot, nor a more beautiful 
night, could have been chosen, for the sward was soft 
as velvet, and the moon shone resplendently in an 
unclouded sky. 

Of course, the coming joust had formed the subject 
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of many discussions, and although it was not known 
who were to take part in it, rumour had fixed pretty 
accurately upon those who were to do so. Indeed the 
Lord Treasurer had dropped casual hints to the effect 
that the Fairy Prince, as the nearest relative and pro- 
spective consort of Pimpelina, would enter the lists 
against all comers, and contest for the chaplet which 
was to grace the brow of the victor. And as Siegfried 
had remained silent as to his intentions, it was gene- 
rally anticipated that the Prince would, by virtue of his 
rank and gallantry, be allowed to secure the prize with- 
out contest. Such, however, was not the anticipation 
of the Prince or the Minister, nor of the Count or El- 
berich. These judged that Siegfried had become too 
much enamoured of the Fairy Queen to resign the prize 
which her fair hand was to bestow, without disputing 
for it. And there was still another who would have 
been both surprised and mortified had our hero per- 
mitted his rival to secure it without first proving his 
title to it by the display of superior skill in the lists. 

The first encounter was to be a single tourney, which 
was to be followed by a general one, limited, however, 
to six knights. 

A circle had been formed by planting flowers, which, 
being in full bloom, and of divers colours presented a 
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very attractive appearance. The circle was broken at 
one part, that being the place where the combatants 
were to enter the lists. A gorgeous canopy of flowers 
showed the position which Pimpelina was to occupy, 
whilst the remaining part of the spectators were to take 
their seats upon less brilliant, though scarcely less 
beautiful ones. 

At length the fairies trooped to the place, preceded 
by the band of Grasshoppers, who had received the spe- 
cial commands of the Queen to honour the occasion 
with their presence. For them seats had been pro- 
vided upon mushrooms. In the centre of the pageant 
came Pimpelina, clad in gossamer robe, her hair spark- 
ling with dewdrops. Ah ! how charming she looked, 
and what captivating smiles did she bestow upon her sub- 
jects ! She was driven in a chariot formed of a shell, 
drawn by four beautiful white squirrels, with postilions. 
Immediately in the rear of the Queen came the Lord 
Treasurer and the marshals, whilst on her right hand 
rode the Fairy Prince, and at her left Siegfried and the 
Count The former rode a magnificent black charger, 
while Siegfried rode his beautiful white steed. None, 
however, wore their armour, for it had been arranged 
that those who desired to enter the lists should accoutre 
themselves in a pavilion erected for the purpose. 
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When the Queen had taken her appointed seat, the 
trumpet sounded, the laws of the tourney were pro- 
claimed, and the order of the contests declared. Then, 
in order to give the combatants time to don their 
armour, the Grasshoppers began to play, but the 
spectators were too excited to pay much attention to 
the music. A buzz of expectation was heard, heads 
were seen in close proximity to each other, and every 
countenance bespoke the curiosity each felt At length 
the music ceased, the trumpet again sounded, and the 
last note had scarcely died away ere the Fairy Prince 
rushed into the ring and threw down his gauntlet as a 
challenge to any who might wish to gainsay his claim 
to the chaplet of flowers. He was clad in bright armour 
which glittered in the moonlight His head was 
covered with a helmet, his face being enclosed in a 
casque. Upon his shield he bore the device — I fail 
not. 

He was welcomed with applause, which became 
hushed when Siegfried rode into the lists and accepted 
the challenge by casting his gauntlet upon the ground. 
Then the applause burst forth again even more loudly 
than before. Siegfried advanced before the Queen, and, 
springing from his horse, bent his knee before her, and 
then remounted. This gallantry met with due recog^ 
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nition, for Pimpelina bowed gracefully to the Knight, 
amid the plaudits of the fairies; 

As the fairies regarded the tourney as a pleasant 
trial of skill, it was customary for the Knights to bear 
lances without heads, and with round braces of wood 
at the extremity ; for they would have recoiled from 
witnessing a contest in which the lives of the comba- 
tants were endangered. 

The Fairy Prince and Siegfried took up their re- 
spective positions at the extremities of the ring, and 
there awaited the signal for the onslaught. The trumpet 
sounded, the signal was given, and then the two 
Knights sped towards each other with the speed of 
arrows shot from a newly-strung bow. A breathless 
silence reigned over the multitude. Such was the 
shock of the encounter, that the Fairy Prince's weapon 
was shivered to pieces as it struck his antagonist's 
shield. This accident had well-nigh proved disastrous 
to the Prince, who, however, by a great effort succeeded 
in recovering his seat Siegfried's lance had struck his 
opponent's shield, but failed to unhorse him. 

A fresh lance having been handed to the Prince by 
his squire, the combatants again awaited the signal ; and 
as soon as it had been given they spurred their steeds, 
and dashed with incredible speed towards each other, 
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and this time with more effect, for Siegfried, by a 
dexterous use of his lance, hurled the Prince from his 
horse with such precision and force that both horse and 
rider rolled over upon the sward, whilst the Knight 
stood motionless as though he had taken no part in the 
fray. His success was greeted with tumultuous ap- 
plause, and the waving of handkerchiefs by the female 
fairies. 

The Fairy Prince was assisted from the ring by his 
squire, and though stunned by the violence of his fall, 
was but little hurt. 

The trumpet again sounded, and the marshal ap- 
proached Siegfried and led him to the place where 
Pimpelina sat, his charger being meanwhile left in the 
care of the Count. When Siegfried approached the 
Queen, he removed his helmet, and knelt before her. 
Pimpelina then arose, and placing the chaplet upon his 
brow, said, " Receive, Sir Knight, this trophy of thy 
victory, and with it the congratulations of one who re- 
joices in having so chivalrous a Knight for her cham- 
pion." She then proffered him her hand, which he 
kissed with knightly courtesy, and with a quickly-beat- 
ing heart. 

The next was to be a general tourney, and when the 
marshals had caused the trumpets to sound the call to 
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the lists, several knights responded to it. But as it 
was necessary that they should enrol themselves on 
opposite sides, the question was who were to be the 
champions of the rival parties. This was soon settled, 
it being arranged that the knights should enrol them- 
selves under the banners of the Fairy Prince and of 
Siegfried. The consequence was, that several of the 
Fairy knights immediately announced their election to 
fight under the leadership of their Prince, whose fall 
they had witnessed with chagrin, for they regarded the 
presence, and still more the success, of the stranger 
with jealousy and dislike, a feeling which was perhaps 
natural, considering the favour accorded to him by their 
sovereign. Nevertheless, there were not wanting those 
who, actuated either by generosity towards Siegfried, or 
a less laudable feeling towards others who had sided 
with the Fairy Prince, decided to share the fortune of 
our hero. The Count, of course, placed himself beside 
his friend, ready to exert his utmost skill and prowess 
in the encounter. When the arrangements had been 
completed, it was found that six knights had enrolled 
themselves on either side. And certainly, after the 
marshals had withdrawn, and the trumpet had sounded, 
the appearance presented by the rival parties — who 
were ranged in single file — was extremely striking. 
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Of the bearing of the two chiefs we need say no more 
than that the Fairy Prince seemed to have sustained no 
hurt from his fall. The others, by their martial appear- 
ance and gorgeous trappings, formed an attractive sight, 
as they held aloft their lances from which floated the 
pennons bearing their crests, whilst their shields bore 
their devices in various colours. 

Siegfried took up his position opposite to the Fairy 
Prince, who hoped in this encounter to achieve a victory 
over his rival which would, in some measure, compensate 
for his former reverse. 

The signal was at length given, and Siegfried — ^who 
guessed what was passing through the mind of his 
antagonist — plunged his spurs into the flanks of his 
steed, which flew with lightning speed towards the 
opposite rank. Almost equally vehement was the 
onslaught of the Count, nor, indeed, did any of the 
combatants lack the ardour and skill displayed by their 
leaders. The greatest excitement was visible in the 
many faces which were stretched forward to witness the 
result of the conflict Their suspense was, however, of 
short duration, for in a moment the Knights met, and 
with such impetus that the sound of their meeting filled 
many of the beholders with terror. Siegfried bore 
down upon his opponent with tremendous force, and 
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such was the skill with which he directed his lance that 
it struck the Fairy Prince full upon his breast, and 
hurled him once more to the ground, amid the plaudits 
of the spectators. The Count was equally successful 
in unhorsing the Knight with whom he was engaged, 
and thus two of the six opposing horsemen were over- 
thrown, whilst one of Siegfried's knights was, by the 
dexterity of his antagonist, dismounted. 

The trumpets again sounded, and the combatants re- 
tired to their respective starting-points, whilst the squires 
who had attended the vanquished knights assisted them 
from the lists. The succeeding encounters, though 
^ewed with interest by many of the onlookers, had lost 
their attraction to those who had hoped to witness the 
triumph of their Prince. To Pimpelina, however, the 
renewal of the contest was regarded with an interest 
scarcely less than that with which she had watched the 
joust, for was not Siegfried still one of the combatants, 
and though he had hitherto displayed a skill and 
prowess that had enhanced his accomplishments in her 
eyes, might he not even yet be worsted on the re- 
newal of the conflict } Such, however, was the strength 
and dexterity of Siegfried and the Count, that none 
could stand against them, and their present antagonists 
were not more successful than the former ones, the 
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victory being declared to rest with the strangers. Such, 
indeed, was their success that it seemed difficult to 
decide to which of them ought to be assigned the 
honours of the tourney. Siegfried, however, with his 
usual kindness and generosity, expressed to the mar- 
shals his desire that these should be awarded to the 
Count, and Pimpelina, on this being made known to 
her, at once complied with a request so honourable to 
her champion. She nevertheless commanded that both 
should attend her, and on their kneeling uncovered be- 
fore her, she placed a chaplet upon the brow of the 
Count, whom she thus addressed — " Receive, Sir Knight, 
this token of the skill and gallantry which have made 
you victor in the tourney." Then, addressing Siegfried, 
she said, " And to you. Sir Knight, I can offer no prize 
worthy of the chivalrous gallantry you have displayed 
not only in the contest, but in the interests of your friend 
and fellow Knight" 

Loud acclamations rent the air at the conclusion of 
this ceremony. The trumpets proclaimed the spectacle 
at an end, and to the sound of music the multitude re- 
turned to Fairy Land, where they were regaled with a 
banquet worthy of so memorable a festivity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TREASON 

'* Long thus he chew'd the cud of inward grief, 
And did consume his gall with anguish sore." 

Now you will readily imagine that although the Fairy 
Prince Frizzoli soon recovered from the effects of his 
fall, his defeat had left his mind a prey to bitter reflec- 
tions. He had not only absented himself — on the plea 
of fatigue — from the banquet which followed the tourna- 
ment, but had continued in privacy ever since. Dur- 
ing this time his thoughts had been fixed upon the 
means whereby he might get rid of his rival, or rather 
how he could secure to himself the prize which he so 
eagerly coveted — the hand of Pimpelina. That her 
heart, if not already given to the Knight, was becoming 
estranged from himself, he felt assured, and this it was 
that filled his heart with bitterness. The remembrance 
of the scene in the garden, and of the plaintive tones in 
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which Siegfried had sung of love ; the recollection of 
the drooping eyelids betokening a more than common 
interest and feeling on the part of the Queen ; and of 
the prowess that his rival had exhibited in the lists ; 
chafed the proud spirit of the Prince, and made him vow 
vengeance against the Knight. But the violence of his 
anger incapacitated him from deciding upon any course 
of action. No sooner had one commended itself to his 
mind than it was succeeded by another, his judgment 
being swayed by the turbulence of his passions. 
Whilst he was in this state of indecision, who should 
come in but Rumpelheim, the Lord Treasurer, who dis- 
covered, from his reception, the Prince's state of mind. 

" Faith !" exclaimed the Prince, " your scheme of 
joust and tourney has had but a sorry ending." 

" It is of that I come to speak with your Highness," 
said Rumpelheim. 

" The subject is hardly a promising one," said the 
Prince. 

" And yet there are many who speak in terms of 
warm praise of your Highness' bearing in the lists," said 
the wily Lord Treasurer. 

"The praise lacks that which would make it 
welcome — success," returned the Prince. '' Tis but a 
sorry spirit that can heal its wounds with idle words." 
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" Why, e'en the Knight " 

"Ah! what of him?" 

" He makes no secret of your worth, nor stints his 
praises of your knightly prowess," said Rumpelheim. 

" And thereby adds to his other qualities a title to 
generosity. Enough of this !" 

This speech was followed by a short silence, during 
which the Prince paced the apartment in great agita- 
tion. At length he stopped, and said to Rumpelheim, 
" What is to be done ? — ^have you nothing to suggest ? 
See you not that the result of this unfortunate tourna- 
ment must be damaging — nay, ruinous — to my suit ?" 

" And of happy augury to that of the Knight," 
added Rumpelheim. 

Again the Prince paced the apartment, and then 
asked : " When saw you last the Queen ?" 

" E'en but an hour ago." 

"Well?" 

" She was exchanging courtesies with the Knight," 
replied Rumpelheim, assuming a tone of indifference. 

" Cooing like turtle doves, eh ?" 

"And oblivious of aught but themselves," said 
Rumpelheim, 

" Well, go on — go on," said the Prince, impatiently. 

" They were talking to each other in language which 

F 
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but feebly interpreted the language of their eyes, though 
each flower in the nosegay he gave her served as a text 
upon which he discoursed of love and beauty in words 
of such sweet eloquence as charmed the listener, and 
suffused her cheeks with blushes." 

" Nay, spare me not," said the Prince, motioning the 
Lord Treasurer to proceed. 

" And when he presented the flowers — which, by- 
the-by, were tied with a lover's knot — he pressed them 
to his lips, and with modest diffidence besought their 
acceptance." 

" Truly, the scene must have been a touching one, 
else had it not taught thy tongue such eloquence," 
said the Prince, who immediately afterwards exclaimed, 
" S'death 1 must this be endured .?" 

" That rests with your Highness," said Rumpel- 
heim. 

The Prince turned suddenly upon the Lord Trea- 
surer, and said : ** Speak out, Rumpelheim 1 Thou 
knowest that thy words rankle in my heart, and that 
the Knight's success is gall and wormwood to my soul. 
Speak out, then, for I love the Queen, and until the 
advent of this stranger had hoped to call her mine. 
But now my hopes are well-nigh gone — scattered by 
this stranger whom I thought to humble in the lists, but 
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who has bettered his chances by the encounter. To 
thee I look for counsel, trusting in thy friendship and 
relying upon thy aid, and promising that when success 
is mine, thou too shalt share its honours." 

" My counsel and help is at your Highness* service," 
said Rumpelheim. 

" How, then, wouldst thou advise ?" asked the 
Prince. 

" Our purpose is clear," answered Rumpelheim. 

" Aye, but the means ? These thou hast already 
considered ?" 

" Long and earnestly," answered Rumpelheim ; " but 
the obstacles are clearer to be seen than are the means 
of removing them." 

" If this be the impotent conclusion of thy medita- 
tions," said the Prince, " I marvel at thy visit. My 
temper brooks not delay, nor to be reminded of diffi- 
culties it would better beseem thee to remove than 
to magnify." 

" Such was the purpose of my visit, but I feared to 
appear too sanguine, lest the failure of my efforts might 
brand me traitor to your service." 

" Ah ! then I did not misjudge thee," said the 
Prince, brightening at the prospect of his securing the 
hand of Pimpelina, 
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" Two courses are open to us," said Rumpelheim ; " the 
one, to get rid of the Knight ; the other, to remove the 
Queen." 

" But of what avail were either in the furtherance of 
my suit ?" asked the Prince. " To rid us of the Knight 
would but close the Queen's heart the more firmly 
Against me ; whilst to seize her person would not only 
be treasonable, but futile." 

" Your Highness speaks truly," said Rumpelheim ; 
" but it is surely possible to sever the Queen from the 
Knight's presence by means that shall favour, not 
destroy, your suit" 

" Explain thy meaning." 

" Well, there is a Black Dwarf of whom your Highness 
may perhaps have heard, and who dwells in the forest near 
by. He is reputed to possess great power, and 'tis said, 
indeed — though I vouch not for its truth, — that he hath 
o'ercome an army by his unaided arm ; whilst it is 
certain that he hath rid the forest of the wild animals 
which formerly infested it It is also said that he killed 
in single combat the giant Gurthin, who once inhabited 
these parts." 

" I have heard of these things," said the Prince. 
" But proceed." 

"Your Highness is, no doubt, anxious to learn 
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how the services of so powerful an ally are to be ' 
secured ?" 

"Well?" 

" I have long and anxiously meditated upon the 
means of securing those services, and, methinks, not 
without success," said Rumpelheim. 

" Thou interests me," said the Prince. 

" Every creature," continued the Lord Treasurer, *' is 
a combination of strange inconsistencies ; every great 
quality hath its counterpart weakness, — and it is in the 
discovery of this weakness wherein lies wisdom. The 
bravest hath points wherein he is the greatest of cowards, 
— the noblest hath the germs of baseness within him, — 
the brightest and the best have stains which tarnish the 
beauty of their lives." 

" The prelude, at least, lacks not wisdom," said the 
Prince, somewhat amused at the oracular utterances of 
Rumpelheim. 

" As the successful warrior must find out the weak 
points in his enemy's armour, so, in like manner, he who 
would command the services of others must discover 
and play upon their weaknesses. Now the Black 
Dwarf, as your Highness knows, is, like all his race, of 
malevolent disposition, and will be ready enough to 
work any mischief we may desire." 
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" Proceed." 

" Why, then, should we not obtain his help, and by 
this means overcome your rival, and realise your 

wishes ?" 

" I mark not thy plan, so explain," said the Prince. 

" As your Highness is aware, the Queen will take 
her usual airing a quarter after the moon rises. In the 
meantime, I can seek an interview with the Black Dwarf, 
who will, I fear not, enter readily into our scheme, and 
by bringing your royal cousin into direst straits, make 
her submissive as a cooing dove." 

" I like it not," said the Prince. 

"Well, if it be that your Highness prefers to re- 
nounce your suit rather than make the venture, so be 
it," said Rumpelheim, with a shrug of his shoulder that 
would have done credit to a French dancing-master. 

This action seemed to produce an effect upon the 
Prince, who at once inquired : " But what certainty 
shall we have that the Black Dwarf will aid us in thy 
plan ? True, he may be ready enough to secure the 
person of the Queen, but hardly to release her when she 
is in his power ; and if so, how vain would be our regret 
at having sacrificed her happiness without even promot- 
ing my own !" 

" These are but shadowy fears conjured by love. 
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replied Rumpelheim. ''The Black Dwarf is capable, 
no doubt, of deceiving us, and would be very glad to 
play us false. But though fond of mischief, he is even 
more the slave of the passion of his race — avarice ; and 
by gratifying his cupidity, we shall make sure of his not 
betraying us." 

" But how furthers this my suit ? Love cannot be 
wrung from the heart, nor can the Queen's hand be won 
by fraud." 

" Your Highness forgets that you will appear as her 
brave rescuer, and not as one who is seeking a favour. 
You will have shown valour and enterprise in her ser- 
vice, and will by these means command her gratitude 
and prosper in your suit" 

" But will she so readily forget and renounce the 
Knight V* asked the Prince, upon whom Rumpelheim's 
words produced an evident effect. 

" Ah ! fear not, your Highness," replied the wily 
Minister ; " the Queen, in the first outburst of her joy at 
being released from the hated companionship of the 
Black Dwarf, will pledge you her hand without casting 
a thought upon the absent Knight." 

The Prince walked to and fro in the apartment, 
too weak to resist the temptation which appeared to 
promise so much, and yet not entirely unmoved by 
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nobler feelings which prompted him to a better 
course. 

"Ahl" he muttered, half audibly, "and once mine 
she may forget this hasty passion for a stranger, and 
make me the happiest of Princes. And yet I like not 
the plan, for it places Pimpelina in the power of a 
wicked, unscrupulous Dwarf ; and if he betrayed us ! — 
and yet I cannot consent to loose thee, my queen." 
Then turning to Rumpelheim, he said, " And thou art 
sure of success?" 

" I cannot doubt of it" 

" Well, then, nothing attempted, nothing won ; so 
hasten thee to the Black Dwarf, and report to me as 
speedily as possible the result of thy interview with 
him." 

Rumpelheim, after shaking the hand which the 
Prince extended to him, hastily quitted the room, and 
in passing out, almost ran against Elberich who 
happened to be strolling about, apparently with no 
other object than to while an idle hour away* Herr 
Rumpelheim did not stay to accost him, but passed on, 
and when he had disappeared the Dwarf began to be 
suspicious that the Minister's visit to the Fairy Prince 
portended mischief. After having made all sorts of sur- 
mises, and having, of course, failed to satisfy himself by 
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this means, he, like a practical little fellow, decided to 
act, and as if a happy thought had occurred to him, 
he struck his nose with his forefinger, and — his face 
beaming with satisfaction — exclaimed, " Mein Tarn- 
kappe!" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE COMPACT. 



'< Only from time to time they (the dwarfs) appear in the world, and 
betoken woe or weal to men, according to their nature; for they are 
divided into two tribes — the benevolent and the wrathful." 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine. 

The Black Dwarf whose aid Herr Rumpelheim had 
promised to invoke, lived in a small hill in the forest 
which adjoined Fairy Land. Like all of his race, he 
was wonderfully skilled in metals — the armour made by 
him being of matchless strength, though of exceeding 
lightness. He was as ugly in person as he was 
malevolent in disposition, and his natural ill-temper 
had been soured still more by the fact of his having 
been exiled from his own land and people for having 
stolen the child of one of his own race. Now the Black 
Dwarfs, though they regarded the theft of human chil- 
dren as praiseworthy, visited with the direst punishment 
the abduction of one of themselves, and the Black 
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Dwarf having been guilty of this crime, had been driven 
into exile, and had since lived in solitude in a foreign 
land. 

Rumpelheim had never seen the Black Dwarf, though 
he seemed to know so much about him. Strange 
rumours had reached his ears of the skill and power of 
the underground dweller, the clink of whose hammer as 
it fell in measured strokes upon the anvil had often — 
so it was said — been heard in the forest Rumpelheim 
fully believed all that had been told him respecting the 
Black Dwarf, as to whose existence there could not, 
indeed, be any doubt And now he had pledged him- 
self to seek an interview with him, and he was not 
going to break his promise, though he felt just a little 
timid at the prospect of what he had undertaken out 
of hatred for the Knight, and anxiety to promote his 
own interests by serving the Prince. As already stated, 
the minister knew that the Black Dwarf was — like all 
his race — avaricious as well as malicious, and that by 
gratifying the former of these qualities he could direct 
and control the latter. Having, therefore, provided him- 
self with some precious stones and a magnificent ruby 
ring, he set out the following night for the Black Dwarf's 
dwelling under the hill in the forest Having arrived 
near it, he hid himself behind a tree which grew near 
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it He listened very attentively for the sound of the 
forge, but he listened in vain. At times his imagination 
well-nigh persuaded him that he heard the clink ! 
clink ! clink 1 rising in musical cadences from the work- 
shop below, but on listening again this illusion was dis- 
pelled. He began to think that his visit would prove 
fruitless, and he was about to turn his steps homewards 
when he was startled by the owl -like cry of " Haloo I 
haloo! tu-whit! tu-whoo 1" 

Rumpelheim quaked, and cast his eyes hastily to the 
tree whence the sound proceeded, but he failed to dis- 
cover an5^ing. He strained his ears to catch the cry 
again, but as he listened in vain he came to the conclu- 
sion that he had been duped by his imagination. He 
had, however, no sooner settled himself in this comfort- 
able belief than the silence was broken by a repetition of 
the cry. This time there could be no mistake about it, 
so Rumpelheim cast a rapid glance into the elder-tree 
whence the cry had proceeded, and there, sure enough, 
he saw a strange figure crouching among the branches. 
It was at that moment too dark to enable him to dis- 
tinguish the outlines of the object clearly, but soon 
afterwards the moon peered from behind a cloud and 
threw its light upon the scene. The visage of the 
Black Dwarf was then revealed, and certainly an uglier 
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one it would be difficult to imagine. He was bare- 
headed, and his irregular teeth were clearly visible in 
his wide, gaping mouth. Though his complexion was 
sallow it was not black, his race having acquired the 
appellation of Black Dwarfs from the colour of their 
black jackets and caps. His nose was long and twisted ; 
his legs were gnarled like an old oak branch, his 
shoulders were high, and his arms were long and thin, 
while his hands were like the claws of a dragon. 

All this Rumpelheim took in at a glance, and he 
would gladly at that moment have run away without 
a thought of the object of his visit ; but the large goose- 
berry-eyes of the Black Dwarf were fixed upon him, 
and seemed to root him to the place where he stood. 
At length the Minister overcame his trepidation, and 
screwing up his courage he called aloud to the occupant 
of the tree — ^^ Come down. Black Dwarf, come down, 
for I seek thy help." 

The Dwarf, however, seemed unwilling to leave the 
elder-tree, for the only reply he vouchsafed was a " To- 
whitl tu-whit! haloo ! halool" 

"Nay," said Rumpelheim, who by this time had 
completely regained his composure, " I pray thee come 
down, for I come as a friend td ask thy aid, and am 
ready to reward thee handsomely for thy services." 
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This intimation must have been pleasant to the ears 
of the Black Dwarf, for this time his answer was a 
weird laugh, which, in truth, was hardly less frightsome 
than his previous response. However, Rumpelheim 
was not to be diverted from his purpose, so after a short 
pause he again called upon the Black Dwarf to come 

« 

down. At length he did so, and as he descended, the 
Minister noticed that he carried a small black cap under 
his arm. The Black Dwarf approached his visitor, whom 
he scrutinised closely, and having completed his ex- 
amination, opened the conversation by an interrogative 
grunt, intended, we presume, to be — ^'^ Well ?" 

" You are, no doubt, surprised that I should seek 
you ?" said Rumpelheim. 

" Rather ! " replied the Black Dwarf, with an ugly 
leer, which made him appear more odious than before. 

This reception was not such as to make Rumpel- 
heim's task an easy one, but he proceeded as best he 
could. 

" The fondness of thy race for precious gems is well 
known to me," said the Minister, " and I would gratify 
it." 

"Ha! ha !" laughed the Black Dwarf, and in doing 
so opened his rpouth to its utmost extent. " And the 
service asked ?" 
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" Is to carry out a scheme which will benefit one 
whom I am anxious to gratify," 

The gooseberry eyes rolled ominously about, and 
then settled upon Rumpelheim, to whom the Black 
Dwarf nodded to proceed. 

" I am," said the Minister, " one of the fairies who 
inhabit this neighbourhood, and I came to you under 
circumstances which I will explain. Our queen is the 
renowned Pimpelina, the most beautiful and august of 
all the fairy sovereigns. It is hot, therefore, surprising 
that her loveliness should have won the heart of her 
gallant cousin and subject, the Prince Frizzoli ; and none 
doubted that he would share her throne. Nothing hap- 
pened to make his success doubtful until lately, when a 
knight — a stranger to our race — visited our Court, and, 
by his handsome person and noble bearing, won — as I 
fear — the heart of Pimpelina. I need hardly say, that 
under these circumstances the Prince's feelings towards 
the intruder are not of the most friendly character ; and 
I am here to seek your aid in an attempt to regain for 
him the heart of the Queen." 

" Ha, ha ! But go on," said the Black Dwarf. 

" Pardon me," continued Rumpelheim ; " but if I 
mistake not, you will not be unwilling to bear so fair a 
lady company for a while .?" 
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" Well, well," replied the Black Dwarf, with an odi- 
ous leer ; ^ beauty is a weakness with my race, and if 
the Queen be as fair as thou sayest, why, then, the ad- 
venture would not be a distasteful one, and my abode 
would be less lonesome when honoured by so fair a 
gfuest." 

" Ah ! but let us understand our bargain," said 
Rumpelheim ; " I have heard of thy readiness to join 
in exploits of this kind, but thou must know that my 
object in seeking thee is not to gratify thy love of the 
fair sex, but to secure the hand of Pimpelina for her 
cousin, the Prince." 

"Tut, tut," muttered the Black Dwarf, "that's an 
entirely different affair." Then after a short pause he 
asked, " Why then seekest thou my aid ?" 

" Because I offer thee what thou wilt prefer even to 
the Queen," replied Rumpelheim. 

"Ah I" exclaimed the Dwarf, "and what may that 
be ?" 

" Listen. What I propose is, that thou shalt bear 
the Queen to thy abode, where she is to be treated 
with the respect and consideration due to her rank, and 
where the Prince, her suitor, is to be allowed admit- 
tance to her presence. His visit .will, of course, be 
made to appear as the result of his love, which had 
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braved all dangers to accomplish her rescue. By these 
means he will secure her gratitude, nay, her love, and 
whilst he will have gained a queen thou wilt have ob- 
tained a recompense not, in thy ^y^ less valuable. 
The Prince is rich, and possesses jewels of immense 
value ; and, believe me, he will not be niggardly 
in rewarding thee, for these " — ^producing the ruby ring 
and precious stones — ^" are thy proffered reward." 

The Black Dwarf chuckled, for of all his vices, 
cupidity was the greatest, and the offer made to him 
seemed likely to gratify it to the utmost Rumpel- 
heim well knew the weakness of the strange being 
whose aid he had sought, and indeed it was in reliance 
upon it that he ventured to entrust the carrying out of 
his scheme to the Black Dwarf, who, after satisfying 
himself as to the value of the reward he was to receive, 
readily acceded to the Minister's proposals. 

" And now," said Rumpelheim, " let no time be lost, 
for the matter brooks not of delay. One hour after the 
moon rises on the morrow, the Queen will take a drive 
unaccompanied, save by two ladies-in-waiting. Let 
this prove thy opportunity. But I must learn, ere we 
part, how the Prince shall gain entrance to thy dwell- 

ing." 

" Let him," said the Black Dwarf, " meet me here 

G 
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at the third rising of the moon, and I will myself con- 
duct him to the Queen." 

" Methinks that were too long an imprisonment for 
her Majesty," said Rumpelheim. 

The Black Dwarf frowned. 

"Nay, I meant not that," added Rumpelheim, 
quickly. 

"Well, take my advice, and be not in too gfreat 
haste to relieve me of her presence, else she may not 
prove so ready to fall into the arms of the Prince, her 
cousin." 

"True," said Rumpelheim, "so let it be as thou 
sayest. Thou doubtest not of thy reward ?" 

" Not I," replied the Dwarf ; " for it should fare badly 
with ye both were it not forthcoming." 

And so they parted, and Rumpelheim returned to 
relate to the Prince what had transpired at his inter- 
view with the Black Dwarf. When Rumpelheim had 
left him, the Prince almost regretted the part he was 
taking, for his conscience reproached him for plotting 
against her happiness. He tried, however, as men too 
often do under similar circumstances, to stifle these re- 
proaches by persuading himself that, after all, the 
Queen's absence would be "but of short duration, and 
that the joy of her rescue would make her forget the 
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sufferings incident to her abduction. And was it not, 
he argued, for Pimpelina's own future happiness, and 
that of her people, that she should bestow her hand 
upon one of her own race rather than upon this stranger 
knight ? In this wise the Prince at length persuaded 
himself that to do a great right it was pardonable to 
do a little wrong. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE TARNKAPPE. 



'' Of wild dwarfs I oft have heard men declare 
They dwell in hollow mountains ; and for defence they wear 
A thing called a Tam-doke, of wonderM nature." 

Had Rumpelheim been aware that his interview with 
the Black Dwarf had been witnessed, he would certainly 
have been as unhappy as he deserved to be. Every 
word that had been spoken between the two had been 
heard by Elberich, who, though invisible to the plotters, 
had stood close to them during the whole of their con- 
versation. How could this be } Well, the fact was that 
the Dwarf was possessed of a Tamkappe, or mantle of 
invisibility, and having thrown this over his shoulders, 
he had dogged the steps of the Minister, and had heard 
the wicked bargain made in the forest ; and when the 
two parted, he kept Rumpelheim company back to 

Fairy-Land. 

How Elberich had become possessed of the Tarn- 
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kappe was a secret which he had never divulged, — indeed 
none else knew of his possession. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we are able to relate how he had become the 
owner of so valuable a treasure. 

It happened in this wise : One night, some years 
before, Elberich had been amusing himself by gather- 
ing roots in the forest near the Knight's dwelling, and 
as he was digging into a mound of earth he came upon 
a passage which appeared to run for some distance 
underneath. He thought, at first, that it was a rabbit 
burrow, and continued his digging ; but he was startled 
at hearing a small, though angry, voice call upon him 
to cease, as he was overturning the roof of the speaker's 
dwelling. Elberich was, of course, very much aston- 
ished, but, being of a kind heart, he at once ceased work, 

I 

and, in reply to the voice within, said he was sorry if 
he had unwittingly done any mischief. He then went 
to another part of the forest, and began digging there 
for the roots he was in search of, and whilst he was 
busily at work, who should approach him but a tiny 
fellow, scarce an ell in length, who carried on his arm 
a small cloak. 

" I wish," said the little man to Elberich, " to do 
thee a service, for I know thou hast a kind heart, and 
wouldst not willingly do harm to any one." 
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" Indeed I would not," said Elberich. 

" Well, then," continued the little one, " I will give 
thee this cloak as a recompense for thy goodness." 

" I thank thee heartily," said Elberich ; " but, pray, 
of what use to me can so small a cloak be ? for though 
I am myself called a dwarf by reason of my small 
stature, this would prove but an indifferent cover to 
my back." 

" Ah ! " replied the Elf — for such he was ; " it's 
value lies not so much in its warmth as in the property 
which is peculiar to itself, and which may prove of 
great service to thee. See ! " he exclaimed, as he 
threw the cloak over his shoulder, and forthwith dis- 
appeared from Elberich's sight. In the next moment 
he reappeared, with the cloak on his arm, as when he 
first introduced himself. 

"Wonderful!" exclaimed Elberich, in joyful as- 
tonishment. 

"Take it," said the Elf, giving the cloak to the 
Dwarf, " and may it prove of service to thee in time 
of danger ; and when thou usest it, remember that it 
was given to thee by one who is the friend of the 
generous and the kind-hearted. Adieu ! " And the 
Elf disappeared as suddenly as he had presented 
himself. 
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Although he had often put it on to satisfy himself 
that what had happened was a reality and not a dream, 
Elberich had never, until now, had occasion to make 
use of its strange power, and when he threw it over 
his shoulder he did not fail to remember whose gift it 
was, or to be grateful to the Elf. 

The cloak had, moreover, not only enabled him to 
become acquainted with the plot hatched by Rumpel- 
heim and the Fairy Prince, but had revealed to him 
the quality of the cap which the Black Dwarf had 
carried under his arm. This, as Elberich discovered, 
possessed the same property as his prized Tamkappe ; 
and he knew that if he could once possess himself of it, 
he would be able to deprive the Black Dwarf of the 
power of becoming invisible to him, and would also 
command access to his dwelling. 

On his return to Fairy- Land, Elberich thought over 
all that occurred, and hesitated whether he should 
divulge the treasonable conspiracy to the Knight. It 
grieved him to allow the plot to be carried into effect, 
for he knew what suffering it would entail upon 
Pimpelina. He argued, however, that he would best 
serve the interests both of the Queen and his master, 
by allowing the wicked scheme to be carried into 
execution, and its authors to suffer the penalty of 
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their crime. Whilst averse to keeping the matter 
secret from the Knight, he felt sure that, if he revealed 
it to him, Siegfried would, in his turn, discover it to 
the Queen, and the conspirators would thus escape the 
punishment they merited. For what, thought the 
Dwarf, would be easier than for them to deny all 
knowledge of the matter, were they at once to be charged 
with having plotted against their sovereign ? And how, 
indeed, could their guilt be proved ? They would, 
most probably, attribute the vilest motives to the 
Knight were he to bring so grave a charge against 
their loyalty and honour. "It is to secure his own 
ends," they would shamelessly aver, " that the Knight 
has made so foul an accusation against the cousin and 
minister of the Queen. His object is too transparent 
— the securing of her hand ; and fearing a successful 
rival in the Prince, he seeks to work his ruin by 
trumping up a base and calumnious charge of treason," 
These considerations decided Elberich to keep his 
own counsel, at least for the present, and not to reveal 
the plot which he had discovered and intended to 
thwart 
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CHAPTER X. 

ABDUCTION OF THE FAIRY QUEEN. 

« Along a river-side that ran wide-winding through a wood. 
We walked, the Fairy Queen and I, in loving solitude ; 
And there, serenely, on the trees, in all their rich attire, 
Sat crested birds whose plumage seemed to bum with harmless fire." 

" This ugly creature in his arms her snatched, 
And through the forest bore her quite away." 

PiMPELlNA did not quit Fairy-Land for a drive in the 
forest until late on the night succeeding the interview 
between her Minister and the Black Dwarf. The 
hours, however, were spent in a manner very pleasant 
both to herself and the Knight, for they passed them 
in each other's society, and drank of Love's cup, which 
was filled to overflowing. Though no declaration of 
his passion had been made by Siegfried, Pimpelina 
regarded him with that satisfied complacency which 
her sex bestow upon the devotee whose love they are 
conscious of having secured. The Knight, however, 
could not thus control himself, for though he believed 
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that his love was returned by the Queen, he was, 
nevertheless, beset with the doubts that are common 
to suitors who have not actually become assured of 
success. 

With hearts beating with love towards each other, 
the two walked, side by side, amid the fair bowers 
that surrounded the Queen's palace, exchanging re- 
marks which to others would have sounded trivial, but 
which to them were of supreme moment Filled with 
happy thoughts, and wrapt up in each other, they were 
heedless of the beauty of the scene through which they 
were passing, and scented not the sweet flowers which 
bloomed in their path. Now and again they came 
upon fountains of crystal beauty, and rills that babbled 
music to the perfumed air. Birds of gorgeous plumage 
flitted among the branches, or rested to make the 
groves melodious with their songs. And yet, not e'en 
the flowers were brighter than the hopes that filled 
the hearts of Pimpelina and the Knight ; nor was the 
birds' carol sweeter than their own thoughts. 

" My good cousin," remarked the Queen, " has been 
strangely absent from our Court since the joust." 

"And yet I caught sight of his Highness in the 
garden only a few moments before I joined your 
Majesty," said Siegfried. 
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" Tm glad to hear it," said the Queen ; " for I feared 
he might be still suffering from his fall." 

" I should be grieved if it were so," said Siegfried ; 
" for he is a brave and skilful rider in the lists." 

"And yet, methinks, he was not the victor," added 
the Queen, with an arch smile. 

" So fortune willed," replied Siegfried ; " and though 
we may merit, we cannot command success." 

" Ah, well ! " sighed the Queen, " it may be so, and 
yet I cannot wish the event otherwise — for art thou 
not a visitor to our Court, in whose success we are in 
duty bound to feel an interest ? " 

"Victory under such circumstances was assured," 
replied the Knight, casting an impassioned look upon 
the Queen, whose eyes drooped beneath his ardent gaze. 

Both felt they were venturing upon dangerous 
ground, and that the climax — hoped for, and yet in a 
sense feared by them — might come at any moment if 
the conversation continued in this strain ; so Pimpelina, 
with the ready tact — or perversity — of her sex, turned 
it to other subjects. Siegfried could not but humour 
her, though he felt chagrined at his own stupidity in 
not having embraced the opportunity that had presented 
itself of urging his suit It did not recur during their 
interview, which was shortly afterwards terminated by 
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the announcement that the Queen's carriage was in 
readiness. 

Pimpelina's carriage was formed of two crystal shells, 
lined with squirrel-skins soft as down. Its wheels were 
coral, and its axles were ivory, whilst the ornaments were 
of burnished gold. It was drawn by two cream-coloured 
steeds of perfect form, — for although Pimpelina usually 
rode on a white squirrel, her carriage was usually drawn 
by these miniature palfreys. 

When the Queen, who was accompanied by two of 
her ladies-in-waiting, had taken her seat, the coach- 
man gently touched the beautiful animals with his 
ivory -handled and silk -corded whip, and away they 
sped, bearing not only those who were visible in the 
carriage, but the Dwarf also — he being rendered in- 
visible by his Tamkappe. He had taken his seat 
alongside of the coachman, who was, of course, ignorant 
of this companionship. 

They passed into the open country, lighted on their 
way by the newly-risen moon. Fast sped the carriage, 
the rumble of the wheels and the notes of the night- 
ingales alone breaking the silence of the night, for 
Pimpelina was unusually silent. Something seemed to 
presage to her coming misfortune, and the sadness 
induced by this feeling made her indisposed to con- 
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versation. Now and again she tried to throw off the 
tremor of which she was conscious, but her efforts 
were vain, and the silence continued unbroken as they 
passed from the pleasant green-sward, on which she had 
so often danced in merry mood, to the somewhat 
gloomy shade of the forest The moonbeams cast 
their glamour upon the path along which the carriage 
rolled, — whilst the stars shone in myriad constellations. 
The screech of the owl was occasionally heard, and 
this only served to heighten the forebodings to which 
the Queen was a prey. 

One of her attendants — Mametta — had observed 
the Queen's disquietude, and tried to divert her mind 
by pointing to the many beauties of the glade through 
which they were passing. It was evident, however, 
that Pimpelina regarded them not, and so Mametta — 
who had a shrewd suspicion as to the state of affairs — 
ventured to speak of the stranger Knight and his friend 
the Count. She praised the bravery and courtesy of 
the former, and betrayed, by her halting reticence, her 
interest in the latter. Indeed Pimpelina had not failed 
to observe the many little love passages that had 
occurred between the two, but had a pretty good idea 
how matters really stood with them. But pleasing as 
the reference to the Knight was, it failed to beguile 
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Pimpelina from her sad mood, and so conversation 
again lagged, and they approached the Black Dwarf's 
dwelling in silence. 

Suddenly the horses reared, and upon her stretching 
forward to ascertain the cause of this, Pimpelina's heart 
sank within her, for she beheld the ugly face and figure 
of the Black Dwarf in their path. In a moment he 
had opened the carriage door, and, with a horrible leer, 
and with mock courtesy, invited the Queen to alight. 
She was too terrified to resist as the Black Dwarf drew 
her from the carriage, and no sooner had her feet 
touched the ground than he caught her fainting form 
in his arms, and hurried away. Meanwhile Mametta 
and her companion had made the forest ring with their 
screams, — whilst the coachman seemed paralysed by 
fear ; and when he regained his senses Pimpelina and 
the Black Dwarf were nowhere to be seen, and none 
knew where they were. Stay ! Elberich had seen all 
that had occurred, and had followed in the footsteps of 
the Black Dwarf. He, at least, had retained his cool- 
ness, and just as the Black Dwarf was about to enter 
his abode, he plucked the cap which the latter carried 
under his arm, and by this means enabled himself to 
enter the region into which the Queen was borne. The 
Black Dwarf was too much occupied with his burthen 
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to notice his loss, and so he entered the hill unconscious 
of his footsteps being dogged. 
I Ah ! need we attempt to describe the feelings that 

agitated Mametta and her companion,-— or to relate 
how they searched in vain for their missing and be- 
loved Queen ! Finding their search to be fruitless, they 
had no alternative but to return to Fairy-Land, and to 
communicate the sad intelligence. Terrible as was the 
news to her subjects, it seemed still more so to the 
Knight, who was for a time utterly prostrated by it 
Nor was the Fairy Prince unmoved by the intelligence, 
and bitterly, at that moment, did he regret the mischief 
he had joined in plotting. Rumpelheim, however, con- 
soled him with assurances of Pimpelina's speedy return 
as his affianced bride. And so the night passed, and 
wild lamentations filled the beautiful Fairy-Land. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE BLACK DWARF'S ABODE. 

" Alas I said she, why born was I ? 
Right grievous is my destiny : 
In this towere imprisoned, 
I ne*er shaU leave it tiU I*m dead.'* 

Poor Pimpelina continued for some time in a state of 
total unconsciousness. The Black Dwarf's sudden 
appearance — realising so quickly her evil forebodings 
— proved too great a strain upon her nerves, and she 
fell into a swoon from which she recovered but slowly. 
The pallor of her beautiful face, and her deathlike in- 
sensibility to all that was occurring around her, were 
almost more than Elberich could bear, and it was with 
much difficulty that he restrained himself from casting 
off the Tamkappe, and endeavouring to restore her to 
consciousness. Fortunately, however, he succeeded in 
checking this impulse — consoling himself with the 
thought that so soon as she revived he would make his 
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presence known to her, and would strive to reassure her 
with the promise of certain and speedy rescue. 

Let us, in the meanwhile, take a glance round the 
Black Dwarf's dwelling. 

The room where Pimpelina lay was as splendid as 
her own palace. The roof was studded with precious 
stones, which shone with resplendent lustre. Ivory 
tables, and chairs of chased silver and gold, stood about 
the apartment, the walls of which were covered with 
rich tapestry. Artificial birds of gorgeous plumage 
flitted about, and mimicked notes with marvellous 
accuracy. The floor was of perfect marquetry. Ad- 
joining was a kind of boudoir, of smaller dimensions, 
though of equal beauty and splendour. Then came a 
room of very different character — the one wherein the 
Black Dwarf worked in metals. Around it were hung 
productions in steel of an extraordinary kind — coats of 
mail, incredibly fine, but of marvellous strength ; swords 
of exceeding lightness, but exquisitely tempered. On 
shelves and stands were to be seen articles in gold 
and silver ; caskets and cups, and personal ornaments, 
moulded and chased with perfect art. In the centre 
of the apartment stood an anvil, whilst in one corner 
was the furnace in which he melted the ore. 

The Black Dwarf gazed upon Pimpelina with leering 

H 
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eyes, — ^his hands resting on his hips, and his feet apart 
He remained thus for several minutes, and then — as if 
struck by a sudden thought — exclaimed, in a tone of 
surprise and anxiety, "Mein Kappe!" The little cap 
which he had carried under his arm he now missed for 
the first time. Having searched his dwelling for it in 
vain, he went outside to look for it Failing to find it, 
he was filled with anger and anxiety, for he well knew 
the power the finder of it would possess over him. At 
length he returned to the room where Pimpelina still 
lay unconscious. His mood boded no pity for her 
sufferings. When, however, he approached her couch 
he appeared to forget, for the moment, the cause of his 
disquietude, for her beauty made him oblivious of all 
else. But his loss recurred to him again and again, 
causing him grave uneasiness ; and it was only by per- 
suading himself of the improbability of anyone having 
found his lost treasure that he regained his usual com- 
posure. 

Perceiving that Pimpelina showed no signs of 
recovery, he went into another room, and shortly 
returned with a gold phial containing a perfume of 
sweetest odour ; and with this he bathed her brow and 
temples. At length she heaved a deep sigh, and slowly 
opened her eyes ; but when she caught sight of the 
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Black Dwarf she started violently, and closed them 
again. She struggled to reduce her thoughts to order, 
in the hope of dispelling the horrid illusion, but when 
she reopened her eyes and again saw the hateful figure, 
the events of the night recurred to her with painful 
vividness. 

" Nay, fair Queen," said the Black Dwarf, in his 
most soothing tones ; " fear not, for none shall harm 
thee." 

Pimpelina strove to regain her composure, but in 
vain. 

The Black Dwarf, noticing her tremor, continued : 
" Your happiness, beauteous lady, is my single care, and 
never did beauty own a greater slave. All the splendour 
of this place and its untold wealth are thine." 

The Queen remained silent, but pressed her hand 
tightly to still the wild throbbings of her heart. 

" Why, methinks, fair lady, that e'en the birds sing 
sweeter by reason of thy presence, and look disconsolate 
at thy lack of appreciation." 

" Oh ! what means all this ? " sobbed Pimpelina, 
piteously. " Why am I here } What object hast thou 
in view } Speak ! Speak ! for pity's sake." 

" Time will show," said the Black Dwarf " Let it 
suffice to calm thee, that no ill shall befall thee." 
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" I thank thee at least for this assurance," said Pim- 
pelina, regaining somewhat of composure ; " but why 
have I been brought here if no harm be intended ?" 

"That cannot be revealed to thee, fair Queen," 
answered he ; " nor suits it my humour to see so much 
distress in one so lovely." 

The Black Dwarf then left the room, and shortly 
afterwards the clink of his anvil sounded through the 
rooms and alarmed Pimpelina, who was at a loss to 
discover whence it proceeded. Whilst she was listen- 
ing to the sounds with an inquisitive and astonished 
look, a little girl slipped quickly, but quietly, into the 
apartment, and motioned the Queen to silence. She 
then advanced to the couch, and kneeling beside 
Pimpelina, took hold of her hand and pressed it silently 
to her lips. The Queen placed her hand upon the 
girl's head, which was covered with clusters of bright 
golden locks, and, stooping, pressed a kiss upon her 
forehead. 

" I am very, very sorry to see you here, fair lady," 
whispered the little maid ; " for I fear it will be long ere 
you quit this horrid place." 

" But how came you here .?" inquired Pimpelina, her 
own fears giving place to the interest aroused in her by 
the little one. 
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" I was stolen by the Black Dwarf whilst playing in 
the meadows near home one evening — long, long, ago ;" 
and tears filled the little one's eyes. 

" But it cannot surely be so very long since this hap- 
pened," said the Queen, " for you are still very young." 

" I am fifteen," answered the little one, proudly. 

" Well, tell me, dear, how it all happened, and why 
you are still here." 

The little maid looked round anxiously to see if the 
Black Dwarf were returning, but the clink I clink ! of 
his anvil having satisfied her that he was still busily at 
work, she began her story, though in a subdued whisper. 

" My name is Emilia Rosen, and I am the only child 
of my parents, who live a few miles from here. I used 
to run about the fields gathering flowers for amusement, 
and because it pleased my father to have them about 
the house, — and when I took them to him he would lift 
me up in his arms and kiss me, and call me his darling 
little one." Here Emilia left hold of the Queen's hand 
and sobbed bitterly, though she stifled her agitation as 
well as she could, lest the Black Dwarf should hear her. 
Pimpelina's eyes were suffused with tears, but she did 
her utmost to comfort the little one. In a short time 
Emilia continued : — 

^ One evening I was busy as usual in the fields 
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plucking cowslips and daisies, when I heard a footstep, 
and looking round I saw the Black Dwarf quite close 
• to me. I was too frightened to scream, and he told me 
not to be afraid, for he was a good fairy who had come 
to bless me ; and he then told me a funny story that 
made me laugh ; and when he had thus interested me 
he said he lived in a beautiful palace at a short distance, 
and promised, if I would go with him, to show me all 
its treasures, and to send me home laden with presents 
for my parents. Knowing how hard they had to work 
for their bread, I was delighted with the prospect of 
being able to take them gifts far more precious than the 
simple flowers they prized so much. I therefore readily 
consented to accompany him, and on our way he be- 
guiled me with many strange tales, and I ran by his 
side unconscious of the distance we were putting be- 
tween us and my home. When we came to the sand- 
hill he said his palace was beneath it, and then led me 
in and showed me all its wonders. And is it not a 
beautiful place ?" she asked, looking up into Pimpelina's 
face, forgetting for the moment her troubles. The 
Queen nodded, whereupon the little one resumed : — 

" When I had seen all the 1:00ms and everything in 
them, I asked him for the presents he had promised to 
give me for my parents. He said he would fetch them. 
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and told me to rest while he did so. I was very tired 
with the long walk, for I had been playing about the 
fields all day long, so I sat down upon this couch and 
soon fell asleep, and dreamt of the beautiful things I 
was to take back home with me. When I awoke I 
could not remember for a time where I was, and thought 
I must still be dreaming, but I soon recalled what had 
passed, and felt afraid. I rose from the couch and went 
in search of the Black Dwarf, but as I could not find 
him I lay down again, and sobbed myself to sleep. 
When I awoke a second time he came to me, and I 
begged him to take me home again. I cared nothing 
then for his presents, for I was frightened, and knew 
how unhappy my absence would make my dear parents. 
The Black Dwarf only laughed at niy distress, and told 
me I was a little goose not to prefer a beautiful palace 
to a poor cottage. I pleaded to be allowed to return 
home, but all in vain ; and ever since I have had to re- 
main here to cook his meals and drudge for him, and I 
fear my poor parents will have died of grief at the loss 
of their only one." Here Emilia sobbed as if her heart 
would break. " When I found he would not let me go, 
I begged him at least to let them know I was alive, for 
I thought the knowledge of this would make the loss 
of me less hard to bear. He promised to do so, but I 
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feel sure he did not. Well, that is a long time since — 
at least it seems so ; but I cannot tell how long, for 
there is neither day nor night here : it is always the 
same — always the same light shed by the diamonds in 
the roof, not that of the beautiful sun or moon. Ah ! 
how I should like to see them again, and to gather 
flowers in the green fields as I did before I was enticed 
away by the wicked Dwarf." 

" And has he been cruel to you ?" asked Pimpelina. 

" Not exactly that," answered the little one ; " but he 
is so very ugly, and he makes me cook his meals and 
wait upon him, and as I hate him I am very, very un- 
happy ;" and she sobbed bitterly. 

" But why do you not leave him ?" 

" I can't ; and I believe I shall never quit this 
dreadful place. He did once tell me that if anyone 
could find out his name he would have to let me go, 
but he laughed at the idea, as if it were ridiculous to 
think of any being able to discover it I have often 
heard him repeat it in his songs, but have never suc- 
ceeded in making it out Indeed he once confessed to 
having chosen it because of its strangeness, and said 
that even if anyone happened to hear it they would not 
be able to pronounce it ; and so there is no hope of my 
ever being able to escape." Then, after a pause, she 
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asked, "But how came such a beautiful lady as you 
here ? He couldn't entice you here as he did me, with 
pretty tales and promises of presents ?" 

"Ah, no!" replied Pimpelina; "I fainted in the 
forest when the Black Dwarf stopped my carriage, and 
on recovering I found myself in this place ; so you 
see," she added, with an attempt at gaiety, being wish- 
ful to comfort Emilia, whose story had so much inter- 
ested her, " yDU will have a companion, and we must 
put our heads together and see if we cannot hit upon 
a plan of escape." 

" I fear it will be of no use," said Emilia ; " but I 
should feel very glad to have you with me if your being 
here would not make you unhappy." 

" But perhaps I shall discover his name, and then we 
shall be free, and you will return to your home." 

" Ah ! it is impossible. You will never guess it, and 
even if you heard you could never remember it ; it is so 
strange." 

" But cannot you give me a notion of what it is like ? 
Perhaps I may be able to guess it," said Pimpelina. 

" Indeed I wish I could, but alas ! I cannot." 

" Well, perhaps you would recognise it if you heard 
it again ?" 

" I don't know," replied Emilia, doubtfully ; " it is 
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such a strange one. Had it been possible to make it 
out, you may be quite sure he would never have uttered 
it in my presence, for he would not like losing me." 

" Then you have often heard it ? " asked the Queen. 

" Oh, yes ! many times, for it is his habit to sing 
a song ending with it ; but though I have tried my best 
to make it out, I have always failed." 

" I fear, then," said Pimpelina, " it would be useless 
my attempting to guess it. However, if I hear him sing, 
I may, perhaps, be more fortunate than you have been." 

Emilia's face brightened at the suggestion, and she 
would at once have rushed from the room to ascertain 
if the Black Dwarf was singing at his work as usual ; 
but Pimpelina restrained her, fearing that she might be 
caught listening by the Black Dwarf, whose suspicions 
would be aroused. 

The above conversation had been attentively listened 
to by Elberich, who wore his Tamkappe, and was con- 
sequently invisible. Emilia's story had greatly inter- 
ested him, and, as he hearkened to it, and saw her deep 
longing to return to her home, he determined to do 
his utmost to gratify her desire. He remembered a 
fact which he had for the time forgotten, namely, that, 
although the possession of the Black Dwarfs cap placed 
him at his service, it did not enable him to release 
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Pimpelina and Emilia from their captivity. He was 

therefore rejoiced to learn how their escape might be 

secured, and determined to lose no time in trying to 

find out the Black Dwarfs name. He accordingly 

went straight to the workshop where the Black Dwarf 

was busily occupied in fashioning a gold shield of 

marvellous beauty. Elberich stayed a while, but not a 

word escaped the lips of the busy workman ; the only 

sounds that broke the silence being the beat of the 

hammer, and the clink ! clink ! of the anvil. At 

length, and just at the moment when Elberich was 

about to rejoin the Queen and Emilia, a low gutteral 

sound issued from the lips of the Black Dwarf. "Ah !" 

chuckled Elberich, " this is the prelude to his song ; " 

and he listened more intently than before, in the hope 

of catching the desired name. For a while he was 

disappointed — the sound ceasing almost as soon as it 

had begun ; and the hope he had cherished seemed 

doomed to disappointment After a time, however, 

the Black Dwarf lifted up the shield, and scrutinising 

and admiring it, he sang, though but half audibly, the 

words — 

" To-night I work in silver and gold, 
For love of the craft I learnt of old ; 
But to-morrow I make her mine, I ween. 
My beautiful captive — ^the Fairy Queen." 
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Having proceeded thus far, he ceased singing and 
resumed his work; but Elberich felt sure he would 
resume the song, so he waited patiently and listened 
very attentively, and at length his patience was re- 
warded, for the Black Dwarf, having finished his 
labours, croaked, rather than sung, the remainder of 
his ditty — 

'^ For none can free her, not knowing my name ; 
And who can pronounce though they hear the same ? 
And so at the fairies, her friends, I can laugh. 
Till they learn the name of Llanfaicmathafarneithaf." 

Poor Elberich had kept his ears wide open to catch 
the name, but, quick and clever as he was, he failed. 
All that he succeeded in remembering were the first 
and last syllables, the rest being lost as completely as 
if he had never heard it He stayed some little time 
longer in the workshop, in the hope of hearing the song 
again, but he listened in vain ; and fearing the Black 
Dwarf would soon quit the room, he returned to 
Pimpelina and her companion, who were still engaged 
in conversation. He stood close behind the Queen — 
invisible in his Tamkappe ; and as soon as there was 
an interval of silence, he whispered in her ear — "A 
friend is guarding you, though you cannot see him." 

Pimpelina, being naturally much startled, turned 
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quickly round to see who had addressed her, and was 
surprised to find that she and Emilia were alone. 
That some one had whispered to her she could not 
doubt, for were not the words clearly uttered, and as 
clearly remembered ? 

"Have courage, your Majesty," whispered Elberich, 
" and fear no harm, for, though unseen, one is near to 
guard and help you." 

These words made Pimpelina's heart beat wildly 
with joy. She was no longer in fear ; but, turning her 
head, she said, in a low voice : " Oh ! speak thy name, 
so that I may know who it is that befriends me." 

" I am Elberich, the Dwarf," he replied ; " and in 
order to calm your fears I will — though only for a 
moment, lest the Black Dwarf should return — cast off 
my Tarnkappe so that you may see me. But first 
prepare Emilia, lest she be startled when I reveal my- 
self, and recall the Black Dwarf by her cries." 

"A friend is near," said the Queen to her com- 
panion, " who will rescue us both." 

" Where ? " 

" In this room." 

" Nay, lady, else should I see him." 

" Well, it is true neither you nor I can see him at 
present, but he has whispered his name to me, and 
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promised to reveal himself to us for a moment, if you 
will not be frightened, and alarm the Black Dwarf" 

" That I won't," said Emilia, proudly. 

" Well, then, I may tell him you are prepared ? " 

*^ Oh, yes ! " 

Elberich threw off his Tarnkappe, and became at 
once visible. 

"I must away, your Majesty," said he, **to com- 
municate what has happened to my master, and to 
arrange for your rescue from this place. Fear not, for 
I shall return on the morrow. So farewell for the 
present ; " and he resumed his cloak, and became again 
invisible. 

" Joy ! joy ! " exclaimed the Queen ; " we shall 
soon be rescued from the Black Dwarf." 

" But what did he mean by addressing you as your 
Majesty ? " asked Emilia, whose curiosity overcame for 
the moment her anxiety to escape from the Black 
Dwarf 

"Well, you must know that I am Pimpelina, the 
Fairy Queen." 

" Oh ! how nice," exclaimed her companion, who 
regarded her with even greater admiration and delight 
than before. 

The Queen caressed Emilia, and assured her of her 
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protection and help, and, although this assurance 
brought joy to the little one, she felt doubtful of the 
realisation of it, for how, she inquired, could any one 
get away unless they knew the name of the Black 
Dwarf ? 

" Indeed, I know not," replied the Queen ; " but I 
know that Elberich — for that is the name of him you 
have just seen — will keep his promise, and the Knight 
has told me he is possessed of marvellous powers." 

This reference to the Knight led, of course, to 
questionings as to who he was, and Pimpelina por- 
trayed him in such glowing colours as to divulge, to 
herself at least, the true state of her feelings towards 
him. 

Whilst this interesting conversation was proceeding, 
the Black Dwarf entered the apartment, and ogled his 
ugly eyes in admiration of Pimpelina, who closed hers at 
the odious sight. Then, turning to Emilia, he exclaimed : 

" Away ! and serve supper ; for work begets hunger 
even in me." And she hastened from the room. 

" I cannot eat," said Pimpelina, with tremor. 

"Tut, tut," said the Black Dwarf, "the little one 
will entice back thy appetite, for she is no novice at 
preparing a feast fit e*en for a queen." 

Pimpelina remained silent, and shortly afterwards 
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Emilia returned bearing a silver tray, containing dishes 
of strange character, and small gold cups, marvel- 
lously chased, at the sight of which the Black Dwarf 
became strangely boisterous. Filling a cup to the 
brim with wine, he handed it to Pimpelina, who, how- 
ever, declined to taste it, whereupon he exclaimed — 
"Then, fair Queen, drink to me with thine eyes ;" and 
then sang — 

" Tis wine from the beautiful Rhine, 
That maketh the sad to laugh ; 
So drink it and thou shalt be mine — 
The bride of Llanfaicmathafarneithaf." 

Oh, how Pimpelina strove to catch that name ! 

Emilia waited upon the Black Dwarf, who ate a 
hearty meal of bats' wing and plovers' eggs, ending 
with a dish of the smallest wild strawberries. The 
latter looked fresh and sweet, and Pimpelina, seeing 
how distressed Emilia appeared at her abstinence, con- 
sented to partake of them. 

After the removal of the dishes, the Black Dwarf 
said to Pimpelina : 

"And now, fair lady, one word ere I leave you. 
Your beauty hath won my heart," and placing his big 
ugly hand to his heart, he bowed ; " and it only re- 
mains for you to decide upon your future. Great as 
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my power is over you, I cannot — else would I — 
compel you to become mine ; but if you will not 
consent to this, you will have to share Emilia's duties 
for seven long years. If, however, you listen to reason, 
you will be free to come and go as it please you. 
Nay, nay, give not thy answer now, sweet one, for it 
were well for thee not to be too hasty, lest hereafter 
thou repent thy refusal. And," added he, "a worse 
fate might be thine than sharing the home of the Black 
Dwarf ; " and, rising, he quitted the apartment with a 
hateful grimace. 

Oh! why did he not repeat his name that she 
might have another chance of discovering it ? He had 
been too wily for that ; and so poor Pimpelina retired 
to rest, comforted, however, by the recollection of the 
promise which Elberich had given. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE WHITE DWARF. 
*' The goodwill of the benefactor is the fountain of all benefits." 

No sooner had Elberich quitted the abode of the Black 
Dwarf than he strode hastily away. He puzzled his 
brain as to how he might discover the Black Dwarf's 
name, and at length his thoughts recurred to the bene- 
factor to whom he was indebted for the Tamkappe, and 
who had promised him aid in any future difficulty. 
No sooner had Elberich recalled this promise than he 
decided to make haste to claim its fulfilment at the 
hands of the White Dwarf. Undeterred by the long 
journey before him, Elberich started briskly upon his 
way, rejoiced at the prospect of the speedy deliverance 
of the Fairy Queen and Emilia. On he trudged, be- 
guiling his fatigue by snatches of song. The freshness 
of the coming mom lent strength to his weary limbs, 
and he marked with joy the breaking of the dawn, the 
deepening colours in the horizon, and the advent of the 
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sun. On he sped, hour after hour, until at length he 
found himself near the entrance to the White Dwarf's 
home under the sandhill. He stamped three times, 
and then waited anxiously for the White Dwarf's ap- 
pearance. He had not, however, long to wait ; for in a 
few moments a small figure appeared, and, approaching 
him, exclaimed, " Welcome, Elberich! Thy visit, though 
long delayed, was not unexpected." 

Elberich was certainly surprised to hear this ; but he 
was too anxious to explain the reason of his visit to 
waste time in questionings. 

" I come," he said, " to claim the fulfilment of the 
promise made when you gave me the Tamkappe. You 
will remember telling me to seek your aid whenever I 
might require it?" 

" Yes ; and now thou requirest it?" 

" Truly ; and I hope you may be as able as willing 
to help me." 

" Well, come to the point at once," said the White 
Dwarf, who certainly did not seem to anticipate any 
serious tax upon his powers. 

" The fact is," said Elberich, " that a Black Dwarf 
has stolen Pimpelina, the Fairy Queen, and a bright 
little maiden called Emilia, and keeps them prisoners 
in his dwelling under the sandhill. The poor things 
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are, of course, very unhappy, and I am anxious to 
rescue them. Your good gift of the Tarnkappe en- 
abled me to gain access to them, but I then learnt that 
it would be impossible to get them out of his clutches 
until I had discovered his name, and although he sang 
it in my hearing — for the cloak did me good service in 
rendering me invisible — I could not for the life of me 
make it out, and so I am come to ask you to help me 
to solve the riddle." 

" Ah ! ah ! and lives the Black Dwarf alone ? " 
" Oh, yes ; there is none in his dwelling save the 
Fairy Queen and Emilia." 
" And he sang ? " 

" That did he — if singing it could be called," said 
Elberich. 

" But surely thou remember'st at least something of 
the song ? " 

" Oh, yes ! but unfortunately I could not catch the 
important part of it, else I need not have troubled you." 
" Repeat to me, at least, as much as thou canst of 
it," said the White Dwarf 

" I can remember all except the name which began 
with ' Llan,' and ended with * haf ' It ran thus : — 

" Therefore at the fairies, her friends, I can laugh 
Till they speak the name of Llan-haf." 
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"Ah I ah ! " laughed the White Dwarf, " and so he 
has been at his old tricks again, has he ? Well, well, 
we must see if we cannot thwart the fellow." 

" You know him then ? " asked Elberich. 

" For as malevolent a rascal as ever dwelt under a 
sandhill," replied the White Dwarf. 

" And his name ? " 

" Llanfaicmathafameithaf ! " 

" The very same ! " exclaimed the delighted Elbe- 
rich. " But even when you speak it I can hardly repeat 
his name, so that my remembering it is impossible. 
What then is to be done ? " 

"Listen," replied the White Dwarf. "The Black 
Dwarf is powerless to harm the Fairy Queen, for his 
power does not extend to those of her race. Still, 
though he cannot compel her to serve him, she may 
find escape difficult, and you acted wisely in seeking 
my help. Indeed, the little maid, of whom you spoke, 
will have to serve out her weary years of servitude, un- 
less released by one who can compel his obedience by 
learning his name ; and as you are interested in her as 
well as in the Fairy Queen, we must see what can be 
done to rescue both." 

"Oh! how shall I thank you for your goodness?" 
exclaimed Elberich, gratefully. 
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" By being good and honest thyself," answered the 
White Dwarf ; " and as thou art such, I will do what 
thou desir'st. Now, the name of the Black Dwarf is 
certainly very puzzling, and I fear thou would'st not be 
able to remember it even if I were to go on repeating 
it till you were weary of listening." 

" What, then, can be done ? " 

" Listen. I knew the Black Dwarf of old, and the 
only thing he was ever known to take delight in was a 
Raven, which he taught to pronounce his own name. 
Thou wilt readily believe this was no easy task, but the 
failures of the bird amused its master, who, at length 
succeeded in his task, and the Raven can croak his name 
as glibly as he. Well, Flip one day provoked him by 
obstinately refusing to repeat its lesson, and in his cruel 
anger he struck the poor bird. From that moment it 
brooded over the cruel act, and at length managed to 
make its escape, and I had the good fortune to befriend 
it when it was almost dead of hunger. Since then, 
the Raven has been our companion, and has often 
amused us by repeating the name of its former master. 
And thus, thou see'st, the Black Dwarf may be defeated 
in his purpose by the poor bird which suffered from his 
ill treatment" 

" But how ? " inquired Elberich. 
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" Flip shall accompany thee, and will enable thee to 
accomplish thy purpose, for at sight of the Black Dwarf 
it will pronounce his name, and thou wilt then be able 



to repeat it without having the trouble of trying to re- 
member it on thy return." 

" How can I be sufficiently grateful for this kind- 
ness ! " exclaimed the delighted Elberich. 
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" As I have said ; and now await my return." 
The White Dwarf disappeared under the sandhill, but 
returned shortly with the Raven. " Take it," he said, 
placing it on Elberich's shoulder ; " and when thou hast 
accomplished thy purpose, fail not to be grateful to it. 
And now, farewell." 

Elberich lost no time in retracing his steps, the weary 
journey being beguiled by the strange croakings of the 
Raven, which remained perched upon his shoulders until 
he regained Fairy-Land. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FLIP. 
** In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of yore." 

Tired as Elberich was on his return to Faiiy-Land, he 
at once set out in search of Si^ffried, his master, being 
anxious to assuage the grief which the loss of Pimpe- 
lina had caused him. The Dwarf found him seated in 
the garden in company with the Count, who was doing 
his best to cheer his friend. 

*' Nay, fear not for the Queen," said the Count ; " for 
though the Black Dwarf is wicked and malicious, he 
hath no power to harm her, — ^his power extends not to 
her race." 

" And yet he hath stolen her, and none know how 
to gain access to his abode. How, then, can we rescue 
her from him ? " 

The Count, being unable to answer the question, 
remained silent. 
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" And if those of her own race cannot discover a 
means of rescuing her, how can we hope to do so ? " 
asked the Knight 

** Well, I know not ; but somehow I have confidence 
in Elberich's ability to help us in this emergency," 
replied the Count 

" Ah ! I had forgotten him. Let us lose no time in 
seeking his counsel and assistance," said Siegfried. 

" I have already been in search of him, but have 
failed to find him." 

" Could no one direct you to him ? " asked Siegfried. 

" No ; all I could learn was, that he had not been 
seen since the disappearance of the Queen. However, 
I have no doubt of his turning up presently, and we 
shall then hear what he suggests," said the Count. 

" This suspense makes me miserable," said the 
Knight ; " so let us make another attempt to find him. 
Ah ! here he comes," he exclaimed joyfully, for the 
Dwarf appeared at that moment, chatting merrily to the 
Raven, which was perched upon his shoulder, looking as 
sedate and important as the most august of his kind. 

" Welcome, Elberich !" said the Knight, " for we need 
thy counsel. But where hast thou been hiding thyself ; 
and what means the strange bird that perches upon thy 
shoulder with an air of profound wisdom ? " 
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The Raven answered for itself: 

" I am a proud Raven, 
With pall quite unshaven." 

" Ah ! ah ! a meriy bird, withal," said the Count 
" How earnest thou, Elberich, by such a treasure?" 

" That you shall learn presently," replied Elberich ; 
" for it is to prove of great service to us." 

" Flip, as if it understood every word that was 
spoken, nodded its head solemnly, and then cried — 

" There once was a monk 
Who got very drunk." 

" A droll bird, indeed," said Siegfried, laughing, " and 
one full of humorous conceits. Whence comes it ?" 

"Listen," said Elberich, seating himself on the 
ground, for he was worn-out with fatigue. The Raven 
well-nigh lost, but succeeded in retaining its balance. It 
seemed, however, to resent this change in Elberich's 
position, for it croaked angrily. 

" Nay, don't be angry," said he, " and I will be more 
thoughtful in future ; " and he stroked the bird into for- 
giveness. " And now," he proceeded, " for my story. You 
know, of course, what has happened to the Queen ? " 

" Alas ! too well," replied the Count ; " and it was to 
see if thou couldst suggest anything that I sought thee 
a while ago." 
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The Knight looked disconsolate, and remained silent. 

^' Holoo ! holoo I tu-wit ! tu-whoo ! 
Was aye the owl's halliballoo," 

cried Flip. 

Siegfried and the Count were too much engrossed 
with thoughts of the Queen to heed the bird's ditty. 

" Well, I saw how it all happened, for I was present 
at the time," said Elberich. 

This announcement was received by the two friends 
with the utmost surprise. 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed the Knight. 

" And Mametta knew it not ? " inquired the Count. 

" No ; I was invisible to her," replied the Dwarf 

" Come, come, Elberich, explain thyself," said Sieg- 
fried. 

" That will I, and in few words," said Elberich. " I 
occupied a seat on the box of the Queen's carriage 
during the drive which ended so unfortunately." 

" How, then, could Mametta fail to see thee ?" asked 
the Count 

" Because I wore my Tamkappe," replied the Dwarf, 
and was consequently invisible." 

" Tarnkappe ! " exclaimed the two friends in one 
breath. 

" Yes ; it was tjie gift of my good friend, the White 
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Dwarf, and has proved right serviceable to me. Well, 
as I was saying, I wore my Tamkappe, and was pre- 
sent when the Black Dwarf made off with the Queen." 

"And couldst thou not rescue her?" inquired 
Siegfried. 

" I followed her Majesty into the Black Dwarf's 
dwelling, as he bore her unconscious in his arms ; and 
when opportunity offered, I threw off my Tamkappe 
and discovered myself to the Queen, to whom I pro- 
mised a speedy rescue." 

" But now ? " asked Siegfried excitedly. 

The Raven appeared to think its turn had come to 
put in a word, for it said — 

" The fox got trapped one night, in the dark, 
As he stole a fat hen just by way of a lark ! " 

" Proceed, Elberich," said the Knight, who was too 
much interested in the subject of their conversation to 
pay heed to the interruption. 

" I was fortunate enough to get possession of the 
Black Dwarf's cap, and by this means secured access 
to his abode." 

* 

" And yet thou art here without having rescued the 
Queen," said Siegfried. 

" But from no fault of mine," said the Dwarf, who 
was hurt by the censure implied in this remark. 
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"Pardon me, Elberich; I was ungenerous," said 
Siegfried, extending his hand to the Dwarf. 

" Then of what avail is the cap ? " inquired the 
Count 

« I discovered,'' continued Elberich, not heeding the 
question, " that the only means of rescuing the Queen 
is by learning the name of the Black Dwarf ; and, under 
cover of my Tamkappe, I visited his workshop, in the 
hope of discovering his name. After waiting there a 
long time, he sang a doggerel verse which concluded 
with it." 

" Hurrah ! " shouted the Knight, springing to his feet 
in the excitement of the moment; "and Pimpelinais free!" 

" Not so," said Elberich ; " for though I heard the 
name, mortal lips, methought, could never pronounce it." 

Siegfried relapsed into his former depression, and 
reseated himself by the side of the Count and Elberich. 

" When I quitted the Black Dwarf's dwelling," said 
Elberich, " I cudgelled my brain how to discover his 
name, and at length I remembered the White Dwarf, 
who had g^ven me the Tamkappe, and had desired me 
to seek him if ever I should require his help. So off I 
set, and, having found my benefactor, I related to him 
what had occurred, when he promised to put me in the 
way of learning the Black Dwarf's name. He seemed 
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to know the Black Dwarf well, and told me his name, 
but as I dare not trust my memory with it, he lent me 
this Raven." 

" And, pray, wherefore ? " asked the Count 

" The Raven formerly belonged to the Black Dwarf, 
who ill-treated it, and the consequence was that it 
escaped from him at the first opportunity, and fell into 
the hands of the White Dwarf. Having lived with the 
Black Dwarf many years, the bird learnt his ditties, 
and can imitate him to perfection, so that, when I 
return to the Queen I shall take Flip with me, and at 
the sight of its former master it will utter his name, 
and the Black Dwarf will then be obliged to release 
the Queen. Now, is my absence explained ? " 

"Good Elberich!" was all that the Knight could 
answer. 

" There is another besides the Queen, whom I am 
almost equally anxious to rescue from the Black 
Dwarf," said Elberich, who then related to them the 
story of little Emilia. 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! Pm all in a flutter. 
For Puck has been and spoiled the butter P' 

croaked the Raven. 

" The history of the little maid deeply interested the 
two friends, who became equally anxious for her rescue. 
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" Let us set out at once," urged Siegfried. 

" Nay, the daylight is hardly yet spent," said Elbe- 
rich, " and I would fain steal a short repose before setting 
out Indeed, it is better thus," he added, seeing the 
Knight's look of disappointment 

" Well, well, Elberich, we must needs be guided by 
thee, though I can hardly brook delay. But, as thou 
sayest, thou art weary and needest rest ; so say when 
we shall start" 

"When the star of thy nativity appears in the 
horizon," said the Dwarf ; " and, in the meantime, keep 
your own counsel." 

When Elberich had disappeared, the two friends 
vied with each other in extolling his goodness and 
capacity. 

Ah ! how wildly beat the heart of the Knight as he 
looked forward to meeting Pimpelina again. Before 
the interview with Elberich he had been very dejected, 
and Fairy-Land had scarce more charms for him than if 
it had been the Valley of Desolation. But now he 
listened with delight to the sweet songs of the birds 
that carolled above them. The hare-bells tinkled soft 
music, and seemed to be ringing in the happy time to 
come. Every grove shadowed forth the image of 
Pimpelina ; the rippling waters murmured her name ; 
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whilst every Grasshopper chirruped gaily in anticipation 
of her return. In arbour bedecked with flowers of 
every hue ; on boughs where glittered tiny birds of 
gorgeous plumage ; in brake and fell ; by the mur- 
muring rivulet and the plashing fount ; — the form of 
Pimpelina seemed. to arise; for that form filled Siegfried's 
heart, and made every sound musical with her name. 

But another face was present to the mind of the 
Count — Mametta's ; for Love had dawned upon their 
hearts, and they were happy in their troth. 

After a long silence, Siegfried said — 

" Thinkest thou the Queen returns my love ? " 

** If the flush that mantles her cheek at thy approach 
but speak truly, then indeed she doth," replied his 
friend. 

" Nay, it may perchance be but the blush of maiden 
bashfulness," gaid the Knight. 

" Ne'er knew I that bashfulness grew on acquaint- 
ance," said the Count. " Besides, the drooping eyelids ; 
the hesitancy of speech ; the thousand prettinesses 
which betray Love's secret, require but little wit to 
interpret them." 

And thus with pleasant converse they wiled away 
the time — picturing to themselves the happy future 
when Pimpelina and Mametta should indeed be theirs. 

K 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LOVERS' INTERVIEW. 

"Love IS so fairy-like a part of us, that even a fairy cannot make it 
differently from us — that is to say, when we lave truly." 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine. 

The Black Dwarf was at a loss to understand the 
great change which had come 'Over Emilia, who, until 
now, had been very 'unhappy. Month by month, nay, 
day by day, had she prayed him to restore her to the 
parents whom she loved so tnuch, and who, she felt 
assured, were sorrowing at the loss of her. But he had 
disregarded her appeals, saying — ^** Twenty years is the 
term of thy service ; and I'll not 'bate an hour of it." 
No wonder, therefore, that she had been unhappy, or 
that her eyes had ofien been swollen with weeping. 
But now all this was changed : she skipped from place 
to place, and made the Black Dwarf's dwelling echo 
with her laugh. This sudden and total change in 
her made him ponder, for he felt that it boded him 
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no good. As he failed to account for it he consoled 
himself with the reflection that for eighteen years 
longer must she remain with him ; for he had no fear 
of the secret of his name being discovered. Learn his 
name, indeed 1 Pshaw ! the thought was too absurd 
to be entertained, and so he dismissed the subject from 
his mind. 

Nor had Pimpelina been without consolation, for 
her presence had gladdened the heart of Emilia, whose 
present happiness was a solace to her. And even 
should Elberich fail in his promise, she knew that the 
Black Dwarf was powerless to do her harm, and the 
utmost that could befall her would be the misery of 
being separated from her friends. Ah ! but that 
separation would, she felt, be terrible to bear, and 
might, indeed, break her heart. It was whilst Pimpe- 
lina was occupied with these thoughts that the Black 
Dwarf appeared before her next day. He was evi- 
dently very wishful to impress her favourably, for he 
had taken unusual pains to make himself as pre- 
sentable as possible. He had even been guilty of the 
extravagance of wearing a new suit ; but it was all 
to no purpose. He failed lamentably in trying to be 
engaging. His smiles were but leers ; his eyes only 
oggled the more when he tried to make them expres- 
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sive of tenderness ; and his figure appeared still more 
ungainly when he attempted a graceful attitude. 
Addressing Pimpelina, he said : 

" And now, fair Queen, you have seen the wealth 
which is lavished upon my abode ; but what you have 
seen is naught as compared with what shall be yours if 
you will consent to become mine." 

" Thy presence doth but deepen the loathing I feel 
for thee," replied Pimpelina. 

*' Nay, fair Queen, be not ungracious ; for until now 
I have had but one passion — the passion of my race." 

" Avarice ! " said Pimpelina. 

" Well, after all, it is but a virtue in excess," said 
the Dwarf ; " and all that it hath led me to acquire I 
lay at thy feet, fair Queen." 

" Anger me not," said Pimpelina, " with thy odious 
suit. I abhor thy presence, and pray thee to rid me 
of it." 

At these words the Black Dwarf's face became 
almost livid with rage, and waving his long arms aloft, 
and shaking his clenched hands, he said, " Then hark 
thee, fair one. Though I am powerless to work thee 
evil, being as thou art of a race akin to mine own, yet 
art thou unable to escape from this place ; and 
here thou shalt remain until thou hast become more 
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docile, and learnt to sue for the freedom I alone can 
bestow." 

" I heed not thy threats," exclaimed Pimpelina, 
roused to indignation by this threat ; " for I need only 
utter thy name to regain my freedom." 

" Ah ! ah ! that's true enough, my fair one ; but me- 
thinks thou wilt nevertheless tarry here a long while." 

" Time will show," answered the Queen. " But leave 
me ; for thy presence is odious, and thy threats idle as 
the wind." 

"As thou wilt," said the Black Dwarf; "but when I 
return, maybe thy mood will be changed, and thy scorn 
turned to beseeching." 

Pimpelina did not deign to speak further with him, 
and he accordingly left her to keep his appointment 
with Rumpelheim. No sooner had he departed than 
Emilia joined her. 

"Isn't he an odious, disagreeable, wicked old 
Dwarf!" she exclaimed. " Oh ! how I wish I knew his 
name." 

" We must not despair of discovering it," said the 
Queen ; " for I have faith in Elberich, and he promised 

to free us." 

< 

"But wasn't the Black Dwarf angry?" asked 
Emilia. 
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" Indeed he was ; for he knew that his threats were 
idle, and that though he might keep me a prisoner, he 
could not accomplish his wicked purpose of making me 
his wife," replied Pimpelina. 

" Well," said Emilia, " I hope the Dwarf will keep 
his promise, even if I have to stay here alone with the 
Black Dwarf, for I am grieved to see you a prisoner." 

" That shall you not," said Pimpelina ; " for Elberich 
has a good, kind heart, and will find means to restore 
you to your home, and me to my people." 

" God g^nt he may !" exclaimed Emilia ; " for I fear 
I should be more miserable than ever if I had to remain 
here without your companionship." 

Emilia, having to prepare the Black Dwarf's supper, 
left the Queen, whose thoughts reverted to the events 
of the last few hours, and to those whom, as she well 
knew, were lamenting her absence. She had not, how- 
ever, been thus occupied many minutes when she was 
startled by the appearance of the Knight, who hurried 
into the apartment, and fell upon his knee before her. 

" My beloved ! my queen !" he exclaimed passion- 
ately, and then pressed Pimpelina's hand to his lips. 
Pimpelina was too much affected by his sudden appear- 
ance to exhibit the coyness her sex so often affect 
under similar circumstances. At length she regained 
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sufficient composure to ask how he had succeeded in 
finding her and obtaining access to the Black Dwarf's 
dwelling. 

"The Dwarf Elberich told me all that happened, 
and enabled me to gain this interview." 

" But how ?" inquired the Queen. 

"By means of the Black Dwarf's cap," replied 
Siegfried. " And oh, my beloved ! the agony I endured 
when Mametta related the events of yesternight. Till 
then, I knew not how I loved thee. The music of the 
hare-bell, the singling of the birds, the prattle of the 
brook, gave but one sound to mine ears — the name of 
Pimpelina. My heart reproved me for my foolish 
silence, and told me how vain were existence without 
thy love. From the first my heart has been captive to 
thy beauty ; my thoughts have dwelt on thee alone ; and 
when it seemed as if I had lost thee for ever, I learnt 
the depth and ardour of my passion." 

" And thinkest thou, beloved one, that my thoughts 
have failed to dwell on thee, or my heart to confess the 
love it had learnt to feel ?" 

" My own !" muttered Siegfried. And thus was the 
old, old story told again ; and Siegfried and Pimpelina 
plighted their troth, forgetful of the flight of time, and of 
the events of the last few hours. When at length their 
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thoughts recurred to what had happened, Pimpelina rose 
and said, " Let us hasten from this place, Siegfried." 

"Nay, dearest; we must await Elberich, who has 
promised to discover the Black Dwarf *s name, and to 
rescue both thee and Emilia." 

" Ah ! then he has told you about her ?" 

"Everything." 

" But you surely are not a prisoner here ?" asked 
Pimpelina in astonishment. 

" It is even so," replied Siegfried ; " for so soon as I 
had gained admission by means of the cap, I threw it 
outside in order that Elberich might himself gain 
entrance. Otherwise he would have been unable to 
rescue us." 

" And hast thus imperilled thy own freedom in visit- 
ing met" said Pimpelina, with a pressure of the hand, 
her eyes moistening with tears. These signs of her 
gratitude and affection more than compensated the 
Knight for the risk he had incurred. 

" I did but gratify my own desire in coming here," 
said he, returning the pressure ; " for life were not worth 
living without mine own." 

And thus the moments flew apace, and the lovers were 
only recalled to a sense of their position by the entrance 
of Emilia, who started back at the sight of Siegfried. 
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" Emilia ?" said Siegfried inquiringly. 

" Oh 1" exclaimed the little maid, clasping her hands 
and looking at Sieg^fned with unconcealed admiration. 
Then, as if conscious that she haid acted somehow im- 
properly, she turned and would have (led, had not the 
Queen arrested her flight. 

" You see, Emilia, that another one is now in the 
Black Dwarf's keeping," said Pimpelina. 

" But how did he get here ? The Black Dwarf did 
not steal him, surely ?" 

** I had heard of you, Emilia, and came to see if you 
were really so very anxious to get away from the Black 
Dwarf," said Siegfried, with a smile. 

" Oh ! please don't," said Emilia, the tears coming 
into her eyes; "for I can never get away from this 
horrid place, and my poor parents will be heart-broken 
at my absence." 

"Nay, nay, cheer up, little one, for we are all 
equally prisoners here ; and if you cannot escape, neither 
can we," said the Knight 

Pimpelina drew Emilia to her, and kissed the tears 
away, assuring her of speedy deliverance. 

" But we don't know the Black Dwarfs name," said 
the little maid in a doubtful tone ; " and how then can 
we escape?" 
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" Be not incredulous," said the Queen ; " but rest 
assured that all shall be well with thee, and that 
quickly." 

Emilia's face brightened with joy at this assurance; 
and she flew from the room in the happy anticipation 
of leaving the Black Dwarf for ever, and of again seeing 
the parents she loved so dearly. 

The Knight was anxious to see all the apartments 
in the Dwarfs dwelling, and so he and Pimpelina 
strolled about, admiring the magnificent objects which 
everywhere met their eyes — the brilliant gems which 
sparkled in the roof ; the quaint and wonderful arab- 
esques that studded the floor ; the artificial birds which 
flew about and sang like real ones ; and the chaste 
workmanship of the gold and silver articles which were 
scattered about Then they examined the arms and 
armour made by the Black Dwarf. The Knight ad- 
mired their fineness and strength, and wondered at the 
marvellous skill which had produced them. And thus 
the moments flew unheeded by them, for they were too 
happy in the presence of each other, and too much 
interested in all they saw, to note their flight. But 
whilst they had been thus employed, other events had 
happened which it is needful we should relate, so we 
must return to Elberich and the Black Dwarf. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE BITERS BIT. 
*' Sin will plttck on sin." 

Siegfried, the Count, and Elberich, had driven to* 
gether to within a short distance of the Black Dwarf's 
dwelling, and had then alighted, in order that their 
presence might not attract attention. The carriage was 
stationed where it would not be observed, for Elberich 
was anxious that it should not be seen by Rumpelheim, 
whose interview with the Black Dwarf he intended to 
witness. The Raven accompanied Elberich, and seemed 
perfectly contented with his shoulder for a perch. It 
preserved a most sedate air, and remained silent, even 
when Elberich saluted it, as he did occasionally, with 
words of kindness. 

As soon as the Knight had entered the Black 
Dwarf's abode, and had returned the cap to Elberich, 
the latter led the Count to the place appointed for the 
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interview between Rumpelheim and the Black Dwarf. 
Fearing, however, that Flip might disclose their presence 
should it catch sight of its former master, Elberich took 
the precaution of tying the tips of its beaks together. 
He was, however, careful not to let this interefere with 
its breathing. This done, he led the Count to a posi- 
tion where they were likely to see, but not be seen 
by, those whose interview they had come to witness. 
The Count inquired who it was Elberich expected, 
but the Dwarf told him it was better he should 
learn for himself. 

They had hardly reached the place of concealment 
when Elberich espied the Black Dwarf rocking himself 
upon one of the branches of the elder-tree he had 
occupied on the occasion of his interview with Rum- 
pelheim. He did not, however, observe their approach, 
for Elberich had been careful to leave the beaten track, 
and thus to avoid being seen. The Count and he took 
up positions behind two trees, and awaited the anticipated 
interview. They did not venture to speak or even to 
whisper to each other, lest they should be heard by the 
Black Dwarf, whose position Elberich had indicated to his 
companion, at the same time motioning him to silence. 

" Holoo ! holoo ! tu-wit ! tu-whoo !" cried the Black 
Dwarf, in happy ignorance of being watched. 
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At the sound of this well-known cry, the Raven 
struggled to get loose from the fetter which prevented 
It's imitating it ; but Elberich seized and held it securely 
with one hand, and stroked it into quietness with the 
other. 

The moon had risen and was shining brightly, and 
the figure of the Black Dwarf was easily discernible in 
the elder-tree. At length approaching footsteps were 
heard, and the Prince and Rumpelheim appeared. At 
sight of them the Count could scarce restrain an ex- 
clamation of surprise, but fortunately he succeeded in 
controlling himself. 

"Holoo! holoo! tu-wit! tu-whoo !" again cried the 
Black Dwarf. 

" Come down, come down !" called out Rumpelheim ; 
and the Black Dwarf obeyed the summons. 

"This," said Rumpelheim, pointing to the Prince, 
" is the Prince Frizzoli." 

"So I see," said the Black Dwarf, without even 
deigning to return the courteous bow of the Prince. 
Now why the Black Dwarf should thus respond to the 
introduction we know not, for he had certainly never 
seen the Prince before, and the fact of his expecting to 
see him hardly warranted this assumption of acquaint- 
ance with his visitor. 
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" We come," said Rumpelheim, " to carry out our part 
of the compact, and to claim the fulfilment of thine." 

"So I supposed," said the Black Dwarf. "Show 
me, then, the promised reward." 

Thereupon Rumpelheim produced from his vest the 
magnificent ruby ring and precious stones of immense 
value. 

" Hum ! " muttered the Black Dwarf, examining the 
ring critically, for none could estimate its value better 
than he. 

"Art thou content?" asked the Prince. 
" The stone lacks naught," replied the Black Dwarf, 
" save weight" 

Now this was too bad, for the gem was perfect, and 
of extraordinary size. 

"Lacks weight!" exclaimed the Prince in surprise; 
" why, it is the queen of rubies." 

" That," said the Black Dwarf, " is matter of opinion. 
I have seen many finer, and the service you ask of 
me is none of the slightest" 

"If it satisfy thee not," said the Prince, losing 
patience, " this at least will satisfy thee," — taking from 
his finger a magnificent diamond ring, which sparkled 
like dew in a ray of light 

The Black Dwarf pocketed both. 
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"And now," said Rumpelheim, "for the promised 
interview with the Queen." 

" How bears she her misfortune ?" asked the Prince. 

"Thy words are not over courteous," replied the 
Black Dwarf. 

" Nay, the Prince meant no offence," said Rumpel- 
heim, who feared to anger the Black Dwarf. 

" That did I not," added the Prince, who was equally 
wishful to keep on good terms with him. 

" She is indeed very lovely," said the Black Dwarf, 
in an admiring tone. 

" Let us lose no time in going to her," said the 
Prince, feeling somewhat uncomfortable. 

" Come along, then," said the Black Dwarf, turning 
to lead the way. 

The three were followed at a short distance by the 
Count and Elberich. 

" You make no doubt, I suppose," said the Black 
Dwarf, " that she will accept your suit in gratitude for 
her deliverance ?" 

"None," replied Rumpelheim. The Prince, how- 
ever, did not feel quite so confident of this as the Lord 
Treasurer appeared to be, but he held his tongue, and 
hoped all would turn out as auspiciously as he de- 
sired. 
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When they came to the entrance of his abode the 
Black Dwarf motioned to his companions to stop. 

" And now," said he, ** we are near the Queen, for 
my dwelling is here," 

The Prince's heart beat wildly in anticipation of 
again seeing Pimpelina, and of telling her how fondly he 
loved her, and how he had risked even his life to rescue 
her from the Black Dwarf. And Rumpelheim was greatly 
elated at the anticipated success of his plans, and of 
the honours they would secure to him at the hands of 
the grateful Prince. 

" Shall I wait without ?" asked Rumpelheim. 

" Certainly," replied the Prince. 

" Come along, your Highness," said the Black Dwarf, 
"and tell your honeyed lies to Pimpelina;" and in. a 
moment he was invisible, for he had put on one of his 
little black caps, and was gone, the only signs which 
betokened his departure being the mocking laugh — 
Ha ! ha I ha ! which pierced the hearts of the traitorous 
couple, as it rang clear and distinct upon the stillness of 
the night 

The Prince and Rumpelheim were too much stunned 
to speak for awhile, and when at length they fully 
realised what had occurred, their hearts became stilled 
with terror. Ah ! how they were stung with remorse, 
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and how bitterly they repented their wicked and treason- 
able designs ! But it was too late. The evil had been 
done, and failure had left them a prey to the most 
agonising thoughts. And Pimpelina? Lost to therii, 
as they believed, for ever, and doomed to die broken- 
hearted in the prison to which they had consigned her ! 

When the Prince had somewhat recovered from the 
stunning effects of the blow which had thus been dealt 
by the Black Dwarf, he heaped reproaches upon the 
unhappy Rumpelheim, whom he charged as being the 
author of his misfortune. The poor down-stricken Lord 
Treasurer bore them meekly enough, the only excuse 
he could offer being that he had been actuated by a 
desire to serve the Prince. The Prince, like others in 
similar circumstances, heeded not so reasonable an 
excuse, but sought to relieve his own conscience by 
reproaching his confederate. 

All this happened in a shorter time than it has 
taken us to relate it, and the Prince and Rumpelheim 
retraced their steps to Fairy- Land — sad and dejected, as 
were our first parents when they 

*' Through Eden took their solitary way." 

The duplicity of the Black Dwarf, and its effects 
upon the two remorse -stricken fairies, had been wit- 

L 
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nessed by the Count and Elberich, neither of whom 
could help feeling some pity for the unhappy couple. 

Elberich was aware, however, that he must lose no 
time in joining Siegfried, and so, requesting the Count 
to go in search of the carriage and to await his return, 
he donned the cap, and once more entered the Black 
Dwarf's dwelling. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE RESCUK 

*' Then took he that same dwarf, and him compelled 
To open unto him the prison door, 
And forth to bring those thralls which there he held." 

Elberich opened the crystal doors of the Black Dwarf's 
abode, and then put on his Tamkappe. He proceeded 
to the principal apartment, seeing, though unseen. 

Pimpelina was standing by the side of Siegfried, 
whose left arm encircled her waist It was clear that 
something exciting had occurred, for the Queen trembled 
visibly, whilst the Knight was boiling over with indigna- 
tion. Emilia was looking on at a distance, pale with 
fright. The Black Dwarf was the only one of the 
group who appeared at all composed — indeed, he 
seemed to be very much amused. 

" I tell thee, Dwarf," exclaimed Siegfried, " that the 
Queen shall quit these walls within an hour, in spite of 
all thy boasted power." 
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" Ha ! ha !" laughed the Black Dwarf, " 'twill take 
a wiser head than thine to accomplish that, Sir Rhym- 
ster." This reference to the rhyme into which Siegfried 
had unconsciously fallen angered him greatly, but his 
attention was diverted by Pimpelina, who clung con- 
vulsively to his arm for protection, fearing that the 
Black Dwarf might seize and bear her away again 
beyond hope of rescue. The Knight would have 
dashed the wicked Dwarf to the ground, had he not 
somehow felt that he had no power over him. 

"Thou knowest," said the Knight, "that thou art 
powerless as thou art false." 

" And yet Pimpelina is still here," answered he, with 
an ugly leer. 

Had not she restrained Siegfried he would certainly 
have given vent to his anger, for the cool familiarity of 
the Black Dwarf's manner and language aggravated 
him almost beyond endurance. 

"Leave us!" at length Siegfried exclaimed, "and 
anger us not by thy hateful presence." 

" Ha I ha ! 'twould better beseem thee," said the 
Black Dwarf, "to beseech rather than to command. 
Thy passion gets the better of thy judgment, else 
wouldst thou deem it safer to assume 'a more respectful 
tone." 
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" Nay, dear Siegfried," whispered the Queen, " anger 
him not, for we are surely in his power." 

"For thy sake," he answered, pressing her more 
closely to him, " I will be calm ;" and he led Pimpelina 
to a couch, and having seated themselves, they heeded 
not the Black Dwarf's presence. 

After a brief pause, Siegfried said, " I have but to 
pronounce thy name, and thou art my slave." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed the Black Dwarf, rubbing 
his hands in great glee at the notion of any one being 
able to discover it " Hearest thou that, Emilia ? " 
The little maid remained silent, whilst Pimpelina found 
it difficult to control her agitation. 

"Nay, look not so distressed, fair one," said the 
Black Dwarf, addressing himself to Pimpelina, and 
oggling his ugly eyes ; " for thy presence is a joy and 
comfort to me." 

"Vile apparition!" exclaimed the Knight, starting 
to his feet. "Thy person is but the reflex of thy 
wickedness ; thy gnarled limbs but the expression of 
thy warped mind and crooked ways ; thy face odious 
as thy debased nature ! Repent whilst thou mayest, 
for ere long the name thou delightest in, but fearest to 
hear, shall echo within these walls, and thou wilt then 
be left alone to chew the cud of bitter regrets." 
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" A sweet moraliser, truly," said the Black Dwarf, 
clasping his hands, and lifting his gooseberry eyes in 
affected admiration of the Knight's speech. 

" Doubt it not," continued Siegfried, his eyes flash- 
ing with anger ; " for thy name is no longer a secret." 

"Ah!" exclaimed the Black Dwarf, starting in- 
voluntarily at this announcement, in which he feared 
there might be some truth. But quickly regaining his 
composure, he exclaimed — ^^ Then out with it ! Why 
halts thy wagging tongue, brave Knight, in rescuing 
the fair one whom thou lovest, but who shall ne'er be 
thine ? " and he folded his arms, and laughed mockingly 
at the Knight 

At this moment Elberich threw off his Tamkappe, 
and released the Raven, which immediately perched on 
his shoulder. The Black Dwarf recoiled at the sight, 
and his face became livid with fear. Nor were his 
anticipations groundless, for Flip suddenly cried out — 
" The Dwarf of Llanfaicmathafameithaf ? " 

"Llanfaicmathafameithaf !" said Elberich, repeating 
the name. 

In a moment the Black Dwarf fell upon his knees, 
his whole body quivering with emotion, and covering 
his face with his hands exclaimed — ^** Spare me ! spare 
me!" 
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" Holoo ! holoo ! tu-wit ! tu-whoo ! " cried Flip, 

"Listen," said Elberich, addressing himself to the 
stooping figure before him. " Thou art now my slave, 
and we shall soon quit this place for ever. But, before 
we do so, there are some things I require of thee. 
Thou decoyedst Emilia from her parents by false pro- 
mises, and they have mourned her loss these many 
years. She has been thy servant — has cooked thy 
meals, and done thy bidding. To her, ample recom- 
pense must be made. Hearest thou ? " 

The Black Dwarf bent his head in token of assent, 
and Elberich then continued : " She must quit this 
place for ever." 

"Not so, not so!" exclaimed the Black Dwarf, 
starting to his feet. 

Elberich heeded not the interruption, but continued : 
" Emilia shall be restored to her parents ; and her 
future comfort provided for out of thy ill-gotten wealth. 
Bring forth the finest of thy jewels — the brightest of 
thy gems — for with these shalt thou make amends for 
the sufferings she and her parents have undergone at 
thy hands." 

Emilia heard these words with astonishment, and 
was scarcely able to realise the happiness that was in 
store for her. Pimpelina's face beamed with joy. 
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" Did I not tell thee " she whispered, " that Elberich 
would perform his promise ? " 

Flip flapped its wings, and, being unwilling 
to let the others have all the talking to themselves, 
cried out — 

" The fox got trapped one night in the dark, 
As he stole a fat hen, just by way of a lark." 

The Black Dwarf took a step forward, as if with 
the intent of screwing the bird's neck round, but his 
advance was stayed by Elberich. 

" Before leaving to collect the treasures I spoke of," 
said he to the Black Dwarf, " I will trouble thee for the 
diamond and ruby rings which the Prince Frizzoli gave 
thee this night" 

Pimpelina and the Knight were amazed at this 
speech, whilst the Black Dwarf's eyes opened wider than 
ever, for he was utterly at a loss to understand how 
Elberich knew of his interview with the Prince and 
Rumpelheim. 

" Nay, look not so astonished ; for the ruby is on thy 
finger, and the diamond is in thy fob," said Elberich, 

This must have tickled Flip's ears, for it immedi- 
ately repeated the words — " The ruby is on thy finger, 
and the diamond is in thy fob ;" and then, as if conscious 
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of a good opening for a rhyme, it added, "Stupid 
Bob ! stupid Bob ! " 

This greatly amused all except the Black Dwarf, 
who with difficulty restrained himself from giving vent 
to the passion that made him yearn to stifle the life 
out of the bird that had betrayed his secret 

" And now," said Elberich, " go and obey my com- 
mands ; and remember that if thou bringest not as 
many of thy finest gems as Emilia and I can carry, and 
as much gold as will fill thy waggon, it shall go hard 
with thee." 

The Black Dwarf quitted the apartment in despair, 
for to part with his riches was to part with what he 
prized most — ^he, like all his race, being avaricious to a 
degree. 

" And now," said the Queen, after the withdrawal of 
the Black Dwarf, " pray explain this mystery about the 
Prince's ring. How came the Black Dwarf by it ? " 

" That," said the Dwarf, " shall be explained to your 
Majesty ; but I pray you let the matter rest until the 
Prince shall have an opportunity of hearing and answer- 
ing a charge deeply affecting his honour and loyalty." 

Pimpelina was of course unable to understand what 
Elberich referred to, but his language was sufficiently 
explicit to inform her of the gravity of the accusation 
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against her cousin, and, though her anxiety to learn its 
nature was great, she acquiesced in the course sug- 
gested, satisfied that the present was not a fitting 
occasion for prosecuting her inquiries. 

As to Emilia, she was wild with joyous excitement. 
She ran from one apartment to another ; clapped her 
hands at the mechanical songsters as if they were 
real birds able to sympathise with her happiness ; 
looked into all sorts of comers, as if to say good-bye 
to everything ; and almost broke her glass slippers by 
the rapidity of her movements. Once she caught sight 
of the Black Dwarf, who was groaning over a huge box 
containing his treasures, and from which he was taking 
stones of untold value. We need scarcely say she ran 
away again* as quickly as her feet could cariy her, for 
the agony he suffered at having to part with his riches 
made his face uglier than ever. 

" Oh ! " he exclaimed, " had I that hateful Flip in 
these hands, I would tear it limb from limb. Bah ! I 
was a fool to let it escape. Why did I not wring its 
accursed neck?" Then resuming his work, he con- 
tinued to take out diamonds and rubies, and other 
gems, often hesitating, as if in doubt whether he should 
not restore one or other of them to the box ; but he 
feared lest his cupidity should exasperate Elberich into 
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requiring still greater sacrifices of him ; and so, with 
many sighs and groans, he filled a bag with the largest 
and most brilliant of his gems. When he had done 
this, he went into his workshop, and returning with a 
waggon of exquisite design, drew it into a secret chamber 
full of ingots of gold. Sadly and slowly he piled them 
into the waggon. 

" Haste thee ! " a voice exclaimed from the adjoining 
apartment. 

The Black Dwarf ground his teeth in impotent rage, 
for he knew that he was in the power of Elberich. So 
he placed the bag on the gold, and stifled his feelings as 
best he could, groaning under the weight of the waggon 
which he drew after him. 

When Elberich saw the loaded waggon, and had 
examined the contents of the bag, he complimented 
the Black Dwarf on his generosity, whereupon the 
latter begged to have a part returned to him. 

" What sayest thou, Flip ? " asked Elberich. 

" ' At fools, stu-pid fools, I always laugh,' 
Said the Dwarf of Llanfaicmathafameithaf," 

replied the Raven. 

Pimpelina and the others laughed heartily at this 
response, and Elberich told the Black Dwarf that after 
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this answer he could not think of returning any portion 
of the treasure, 

" But who will draw the waggon ? " asked Emilia. 

" The Black Dwarf, of course," replied Elberich. 

The Black Dwarf groaned at this intimation of the 
labour that was expected of him. 

** Nay, nay," said the Knight ; " the burden would be 
grievous, so have compassion on him." 

This plea was supported by Pimpelina, whereupon 
Elberich inquired how it was to be conveyed to Emilia's 
home. 

" Unharness one of the horses from the car- 
riage," replied Siegfried, " and put it into the waggon 
shafts." 

Emilia clapped her hands at this suggestion, which 
met with general approval. 

" Come along," said Elberich ; " but stay, there is 
one other favour we must ask of thee. Go, fetch two 
suits of mail of thy finest workmanship." 

The Black Dwarf left the room and returned with 
them. 

" I thank thee," said Elberich ; " but where are the 
swords ? " 

" None were mentioned," replied the Black Dwarf 

" Tut ! tut ! of what avail 's the one without the 
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other? We flatter thy skill by seeking to possess 
these proofs of it." 

The Black Dwarf, being helpless to resist these 
commands, fetched the required weapons, and handed 
them to Elberich, who presented one of them to the 
Knight, and put the other in his own belt." 

Siegfried marvelled at their beauty, and, as he bent 
the one given to him, praised its temper. 

" And now, Llanfaic-air " said Elberich, who had 

already forgotten the Black Dwarf's name. 

" Llanfaicmathafameithaf," said Flip. 

"I thank thee. Flip," said Elberich, "for jogging 
my memory." Then, pointing to the waggon, he 
commanded the Black Dwarf to lead the way. He 
did so, followed by Elberich and Emilia — Pimpelina 
and the Knight coming last. 

Elberich had the sense to precede them, guessing 
that, lover-like, they would prefer to come last, in 
order that they might indulge, unseen, in those little 
attentions so dear to wooers. 

They found the Count waiting outside for them, 
and close by was the Queen's carriage, drawn by the 
three black palfreys we have seen before. The leading 
horse was soon harnessed to the waggon ; and Pimpe- 
lina, Siegfried, and the Count, having taking their 
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places in the carriage, the coachman cracked his whip, 
and they were soon on their way to Fairy-Land. 

" And now, Emilia," said Elberich, when the others 
were gone, "jump on, and let us be off." 

Emilia did so, and, when Elberich was ready to 
start, she called out " Good-bye " to the Black Dwarf. 
Elberich had no whip to crack, but he shook the reins, 
and as the horse started he threw the little black cap 
at the Black Dwarf, and Flip at the same moment 
nodded adieu to its former master. No sooner had 
Elberich flung the cap at the Black Dwarf than he 
became invisible, and returned to his abode, a prey to 
bitter feelings. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

EMILIA'S HOMK 

" At length her lonely cot appears in view. 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree." 

Oh how happy Emilia felt as she and the Dwarf 
drove through the forest and over the uplands towards 
her home ! The moon was still visible in the heavens, 
but the dawn was rapidly approaching, and brought 
into greater relief the trees and shrubs and flowers. 
Now and again a squirrel was disturbed by their 
advance, and made for the higher branches of the trees 
with all haste. Emilia clapped her hands to hasten 
still more their escape; whilst Flip looked gravely upon 
these signs of youthful frolic, as if he regarded them 
as the foolish but pardonable weaknesses of youth. 
Though Flip was sleek, it was of great age, — at least 
so one would judge from its proficiency in speech, and 
its air of wisdom. Of course Elberich did not know 
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how old Flip was, and one cannot easily guess the age 
of a raven. 

Had Emilia paid any attention to Flip she would 
have been greatly amused, as was the Dwarf, with 
its behaviour. It rested occasionally on one leg, and 
closed its eyes in meditation ; and when Emilia 
laughed at some remark made by Elberich it yawned un- 
disguisedly, which was certainly very ill-mannered of it 

" Come Flip, wake up," said Elberich, when he 
caught it yawning. Flip, however, took no notice of 
the remark. 

" Dear Flip," said Emilia, stroking its feathers 
tenderly, "how much I am indebted to thee for my 
present happiness ! " And after a short pause she 
added, " How could he remember the Black Dwarf's 
name ? I had tried hundreds of times to make it out, 
but it was no use, and I should never have been able 
to do sOi' But dear Flip out with it in a moment, and 
without even a stutter. How did he manage to learn 
it, I wonder?" 

" I hardly know," said Elberich; " but you, I suppose, 
only heard the Black Dwarf hum it indistinctly, as I 
did, and Tm sure I should never have learnt it in that 
way. Come, Flip," he added, " cheer up and say some- 
thing." 
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But for a while the Raven heeded not these calls. 
At length, however, it favoured them with a couplet, 
and then relapsed into silence — 

" Tu-whit, tu-whoo ! 
What a haUiballoo I" 

" Oh, you queer old Flip," exclaimed Emilia, looking 
at the raven admiringly, and again stroking its black 
smooth feathers. 

" There was a little maiden. 
Who was fond of a raven," 

cried Flip, as if pleased with these kind attentions. 
" He is quite a poet, isn't he ?" asked Emilia. 
" Indeed he is," said Elberich. 

"A poet, a poet: 
Go it; go it!" 

returned Flip, who seemed to have an incurable fondness 
for rhyme. 

" Steady ! " exclaimed the Dwarf, as they were 
making a turn in the path, and were almost upset, 
for the waggon required skill and care to guide it 
safely. 

Then Emilia fell into thinking of all that had hap- 
pened during the last few hours, and of the beautiful 
Fairy Queen, who had shown her so much kindness and 
sympathy. 

M 
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"Will the Queen many the handsome fairy?" she 
inquired of Elberich. 

" I don't know ; for that depends upon many circum- 
stances." 

"But I'm sure they love each other very, very 
much," said Emilia ; " so why shouldn't they ? " 

"Perhaps they will, but I cannot tell," said the 
Dwarf. 

" How grateful she must be to you for having got 
her away from the wicked Black Dwarf," said Emilia. 

" The Knight is my master," said Elberich ; " and so 
I was in duty bound to do all I could for them both." 

" Ah ! but it was kindness and not duty that led 
you to help them, wasn't it?" she asked. 

" I need not serve, did I not love him," answered 
Elberich ; " and the Queen is not more lovely than she 
is gracious." 

" And kindness begets love, and so I love you ever 
so much," said Emilia, " for all your kindness to me. 
And my parents will be grateful to you all their lives," 
and tears moistened her eyes. 

" Whoo 1 whoo ! " exclaimed Flip, whereupon the 
frisky little horse pulled up suddenly, to the danger 
of the occupants of the waggon, the Raven included. 
Elberich pretended to be angry with Flip for thus 
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interfering with his driving and endangering their seats ; 
but Flip closed its eyes in utter disregard, and con- 
tented itself with hopping to the other shoulder. 

" You must show me the way to your home," said 
Elberich to Emilia, when they had proceeded a con- 
siderable distance. 

" Oh ! we are all right," said she, " and shall soon 
be there." 

As they drove along she pointed out to the Dwarf 
the places she knew so well, — mossy banks where she 
had often roamed, — distant mountains which heard the 
music of the flowing Rhine, — castles where dwelt 
powerful nobles, of whom she spoke with almost 
breathless awe. Elberich was charmed with her prattle, 
for his heart rejoiced at having been the means of 
restoring her to happiness. 

" There it is I" at length exclaimed Emilia, pointing 
excitedly to a small cottage not far distant. " Now 
turn to the right, and we shall be there directly." And 
so they were ; and when they reached, the door Emilia 
sprang out of the waggon, rushed to the door, and 
knocked as loudly as she could, for it was only four 
o'clock, and the inmates were, of course, still in bed. 
In a short time a voice inquired from the chamber 
above, who was there, and then a head appeared. 
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" It's me, father ; it's me 1" exclaimed Emilia joy- 
fully, forgetful of grammar. 

'* Emilia ! Emilia !" exclaimed her father, who im* 
mediately disappeared, and was quickly succeeded by a 
female, who popped her head out of the window to see 
with her own eyes that her old man had not lost his 
senses. But the moment she saw her daughter she 
stretched forth her arms as though she would clasp 
Emilia to her even at that distance. 

You may be sure they were not long in dressing 
themselves and opening the door. And who shall 
describe the joyful embraces with which they welcomed 
their long -lost daughter ! How they pressed her to 
their hearts time after time, and showered kisses upon 
her, whilst tears of gladness coursed down their 
cheeks ! It was indeed a touching sight, and t]lie 
Dwarf looked on with a joy almost equal to their own. 
When at length they had relieved their feelings, they 
were surprised beyond measure at seeing the waggon 
and its occupant. 

"Who's that?" asked Emilia's father. 

" My benefactor," said she ; and turning to Elberich 
she invited him to alight 

Elberich was by no means loath to do so, for 
the waggon was anything but a comfortable car- 
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riage, and short though his legs were they felt rather 
crampy. 

Having speedily alighted, he bowed to Emilia'3 
parents, who followed his example, and when Elberich 
repeated this ceremony they did the same, to the 
amusement of Emilia, who burst into a merry laugh, 
which completely disconcerted them, 

"Why are you scraping and bowing like dancing 
masters ?" she asked, as soon as she had recovered her 
gravity. "This" — pointing to the Dwarf — "is my 
benefactor and true knight-errant, for he has rescued 
me from the Black Dwarf." 

On hearing this, Emilia's father seized Elberich's 

hand, and wrung it heartily ; but the words of thanks 

clung to his lips — stayed in their course by feelings 

which completely overcame him. Elberich was deeply 

moved by this evidence of the old man's gratitude, and 

an awkward silence would have intervened had not 

Flip cried out — 

" There once was a monk 
Who got very drunk." 

This irreverent remark on the part of Flip — who was 
perched on the Dwarf's shoulder — made Emilia's 
parents start not only with astonishment, but awe. 
Her mother, indeed, crossed herself, as if to guard her- 
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self against the influence of an evil spirit Emilia, 
however, had by this time become accustomed to Flip's 
vagaries, and laughed at this display of his talent 

" You need not be shocked at Flip," she said to her 
mother, " for it is a dear old bird. But," she added, 
" I will tell you all about it when I have time, and then 
you will love Flip as much as I do." 

Elberich was at length invited into the house, and 
to partake of breakfast ; but before doing so, he took 
the beautiful little horse out of the shafts of the waggon, 
and lodged it comfortably in the mistal, there being no 
stable on the premises. 

Having thus looked after the animal's comfort, he 

« 

joined Emilia and her parents, and partook of the 
homdy fare they placed before him. Emilia waxed 
eloquent in praise of his goodness, and it was with 
difficulty that he restrained the expressions of her 
gratitude for all his kindness. 

The cottage contained only one room on the ground 
floor, which served both as kitchen and parlour. In 
this they breakfasted, and very cheery the place looked, 
for a log fire was by this time spurting sparks across 
the hearth. Though the repast consisted only of milk, 
fried bacon, and black bread, they relished it greatly, 
their appetites being sharpened by the best of all 
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sauces — ^hunger. The old couple could not, however, 
help looking at the Dwarf with curious eyes, for they 
had never before seen so strange a being. Elberich, 
though conscious of their scrutinising glances, heeded 
them not, but kept up the conversation as best he could. 
Truly the table presented a novel sight Opposite 
each other sat Emilia's parents, whilst she and Elberich 
faced each other. Though Emilia was only thirteen 
years old, she was very tall in comparison with the 
Dwarf, who, in order to place himself on a level 
with the table, had to seat himself in Emilia's baby- 
chair. 

Elberich, who had been mindful of his steed, was 
not forgetful of Flip, and many were the pieces of 
bread he threw to it during breakfast These it 
seized with avidity, vouchsafing a remark only occa- 
sionally. 

" Come, Flip," said Emilia, throwing him a tit -bit, 
" wake up, and show that you can be as merry as the 
rest of us." 

The Raven took the morsel without returning thanks, 
whereupon the Dwarf called out, " Llan-faic-faic ^" 

" Llanfaicmathafameithaf ! " cried Flip. 

^ Goodness me," said Emilia's mother with astonish- 
ment, " what can the bird mean ?" 
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** Ah ! that you shall know presently," said Emilia, 
throwing another morsel to Flip. This it seized and 
devoured with the utmost gravity and composure, 
and having done so, gravely remarked — 

** The fox got trapped one night in the dark, 
As he stole a fat hen, by way of a lark." 

"Ha! ha I hal" laughed Emilia's father, who, 
though not a very entertaining companion at a meal, 
could enjoy a speech which appealed to his own ex- 
periences as a farmer. " And so Master Reynard got 
the worst of it, did he ? " and he laughed again right 
heartily. Flip, however, declined to be dragged into 
conversation, and instead of answering the question, 
looked askance at the old man as if in surprise at his 
hilarity. 

At length Elberich arose, or rather descended, from 
his chair, saying that he must leave them. Before 
doing so, however, he reminded Emilia of the treasures 
which were in the waggon, and which he desired her 
to store in some place of safety ; and the astonish- 
ment of the aged couple when they saw the gold and 
jewels was unbounded. Their joy at possessing so 
much wealth was mingled with fear : but Elberich 
reassured them, saying that if it was wisely used all 
would go well with them. 
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The small black steed was again harnessed to the 
waggon, and Elberich seized the reins, and stepped into 
it with Flip on his shoulder. 

" Are you really going ? " asked Emilia, with tear- 
ful eyes. 

" Yes, I must leave you ; but you may be sure I shall 
not forget my little Emilia," said Elberich. 

The old people seemed amused at a tiny fellow like 
Elberich calling any one little. 

"Well, then, good-bye !" cried Emilia. " But stay 
while I fetch you a buffet to sit on," and she ran into 
the cottage and returned with a small wooden stool, 
which she placed in the waggon. Elberich seated himself 
upon it, and having again bade Emilia and her parents 
good-bye, drove away, his vanishing figure being watched 
by them until it was out of sight 

" Dear, good Elberich !" exclaimed Emilia, the tears 
streaming down her face — for she was very grateful — 
as he vanished in the distance. 

Emilia grew not only in stature but in goodness, 
and made kindly use of the riches she had acquired in 
so remarkable a manner. In course of time she married 
one who prized her more for her good qualities than 
her wealth, and was as happy as the days were long. 
She purchased the estate on which her father's cottage 
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Stood, and built a church at her own expense, in 
gratitude to God for the blessings He had showered 
upon her. And never did she forget the Dwarf, 
but treasured him in her memory as her kind bene- 
factor. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE FAIRY QUEEN'S RETURN. 

*' Treason is there in its most horrid shape, 
Where trust is greatest." 

Never were a people so rejoiced as were Pimpelina's 
subjects at her return to Fairy-Land. Their joy was 
unbounded, for they loved her for her beauty and good- 
ness, and her loss had been a sad blow to them. She 
was welcomed with sweet music — music softer and 
sweeter than any heard on bridal-mom, for the hare- 
bells shook their bonny heads, and pealed forth sounds 
which only fairies can hear. But tAey could hear the 
music, and knew it was in honour of their Queen's 
return. Ding, dong ! ding, dong ! ding, dong ! Oh, 
how sweetly it sounded in their ears as they danced in 
merry mood upon the green -sward of the beautiful 
Fairy-Land ! One of the fairies composed this song in 
honour of the occasion : — 
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The harebells are merry to-night ; 

With music they fill the sweet air. 
And with peal upon peal delight 

To keep time for the dancing fair. 

And the daisies and buttercups bend 

To whisper each other, so sweet ; 
While the grasshoppers chirrup and lend 

New life to the hurrying feet 

The nightingale trills aloft ; 

The thrush is singing in tune — 
And their notes so clear and soft 

Ascend to the waning moon. 

The hiun of small voices is heard 
At a distance, then dies away ; 
Till no song is heard 
But that of the bird 
That welcomes th* approaching day. 
But the harebells cease not their peals of delight 
Till they hear the soft echo — Good night ! good night ! 

The fairies were loud in their praises of Siegfried, 
whom they regarded as Pimpelina's knight-errant, for 
the means of her rescue were not yet fully known. 
And what of the Prince and Rumpelheim ? In truth, 
none rejoiced more than they at the Queen's return, 
for their hearts had been burdened with remorse at the 
calamity which had, as they believed, befallen her 
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through their plottings with the Black Dwarf. But 

though their surmises had happily not been verified, 

their guilty consciences forbade their seeking Pimpelina, 

and joining in the congratulations which others hastened 

to offer her. Their absence surprised the Queen, 

though she had hardly time to dwell upon it, amid 

the bustle and excitement of her return. She was still 

ignorant of the part they had taken in her abduction, 

for the Count had deemed it prudent to keep his own 

counsel as to what had occurred between them and the 

Black Dwarf, until Elberich's return. 

^ Hf ^ ^ ^ 

On the following night the fairies thronged to the 
green-sward where we first saw them, to dance their 
ringlets to the whistling wind, and to enjoy themselves 
as only fairies can. Even the demure Sophietta joined 
in the festive circle, and forgot for a while her imagined 
superiority over the giddy and thoughtless ones. Pim- 
pelina and Siegfried were there, happy in the love that 
had found a voice in the Black Dwarf's dwelling. 

But though many of the fairies guessed shrewdly as 
to how matters stood between the two, nothing official 
was known, and they were therefore left to content 
themselves with surmises. 

" See how they beam upon each other," whispered 
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Mametta to the Count, as they walked apart from the 
rest 

" And yet," said the Count, •* I envy them not ; 
for that which gives them happiness is ours also — 
Love!" 

Mametta's eyes drooped with maidenly bashfulness, 
though her heart beat with happiness, for she and the 
Count were lovers, and his words were very sweet to her. 

Others, untrammelled by Cupid's fetters, also passed 
remarks upon Fimpelina and the Knight These con- 
sidered themselves free lances — at liberty to strike 
whom and how they pleased. 

" Ah, ah 1" laughed one, who was dressed in the 
height of fashion and whose tresses were garlanded 
with a band of forget-me-nots : " The Queen doth dream 
of joy which ends with waking." 

" Then must thine have ceased long ago," said her 
companion in the dance, " for a livelier fairy none e'er 
knew." 

" And yet she hopes to dream again," said Sophietta, 
who had overheard them. 

" As others do," replied the first fairy. 

" Well, well," sighed Sophietta, 

" Nay, do not despair, for it is a long lane that has 
no ending." 
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So you see that even fairies crack their jokes at 
each other's expense, and especially when the victims 
are prim, and affect airs of wisdom. 

But hark I the trumpet sounds, blown by a sturdy 
grasshopper whose eyes protruded from its head with 
the exertion, 

" What meaneth this ?" asked Sophietta of her 
companion. 

" That shall we shortly learn," answered he ; " so let 
us hasten to the Queen's tent" 

The fairies soon surrounded Pimpelina and her court, 
and waited impatiently to learn the cause of the sum- 
mons. The Queen did not keep them long in suspense ; 
but in a clear voice announced her betrothal to the 
Knight. The announcement was received with accla- 
mation by the fairies. As soon as silence was re- 
stored, Pimpelina said : '* And now, in accordance 
with the custom of our race, I ask if any of my 
subjects can all^e ought against my choice of a 
consort ?" 

Not a voice was raised in answer to this challenge ; 
but the Fairy Prince stepped forward and offered his 
congratulations. 

" I thank thee, cousin," said Pimpelina, " for thy 
kindness." 
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" Stay/' exclaimed the Dwarf, making his way 
through the crowd as quickly as he could. 

" What means this ?" asked the Queen of Siegfried, 
seeing that it was Elberich who was advancing. 

" Indeed I know not Explain thyself, Elberich." 

" That I will, and right quickly," said the Dwarf, upon 
whose shoulder Flip was perched in solemn silence. 

" The Prince, your royal cousin," said Elberich, 
" hath tendered his congratulations on your betrothal 
with my master ?" 

•* Well ?" said the Queen. 

" Know, then, that I charge him with treasonable 
conspiracy against your person and liberty." 

" Thou'rt mad, Elberich," said the Knight 

" Seem I so ?" asked the Dwarf, who felt hurt by 
the remark. 

" Then explain," said Siegfried. 

"The Prince," said the Dwarf, "has heard my 
charge ; what saith he — ^guilty or not guilty ?" 

" Not guilty 1" exclaimed Rumpelheim, advancing to 
the side of the Prince, and casting a look of disdain 
upon the Dwarf. 

" What ! requires he an advocate ?" asked Elberich ; 
" and such a one I" 

The Prince remained silent, for he knew too well 
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the truth of the accusation made against him, though 
he guessed not how his treason had been discovered. 

" Your Majesty will scarce deign to hearken to the 
ravings of this fellow," said Rumpelheim. 

" You forget," said the Knight indignantly, " that he 
to whom you apply so base an epithet is my servant 
and friend." 

" I meant no insult to you, Sir Knight," said Rum- 
pelheim ; " but when the Prince is charged thus glibly 
with treason, soft words were but ill suited to the 
occasion." 

" True, Herr Rumpelheim," said the Dwarf ; " and 
ril cull my words from thy vocabulary. Again I 
charge the Prince, and thee, Herr Rumpelheim, with 
treason — ay, treason most base — against your 
Queen ! " 

" Hold !" exclaimed Pimpelina, in a calm and firm 
voice. " This is a matter of too grave import for hasty 
decision. Let the Prince, Herr Rumpelheim, and 
Elberich attend us in our palace at the next rising of 
the moon. Till then we hold our judgment in suspense. 
I would not, however, that this matter damp our sub- 
jects' revelry ;" and wishing to set them the example, 
she said to Siegfried, " I claim your hand for the dance, 
Sir Knight," and away they whirled in the mys*-'" 

N 
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maze, — dancing, as only fairies can dance, to the music 
of the Grasshoppers. 

And certainly, to judge from the way in which the 
fairies tripped it on the light fantastic toe, the strange 
event had not damped their pleasure. 

When at length the dance was over, Pimpelina 
walked aside with the Knight, and inquired what he 
knew concerning the serious charge alleged against the 
Prince and Rumpelheim. 

" Indeed I am totally ignorant of the matter, Pim- 
pelina," he replied, " and cannot guess to what Elberich 
alluded ; and the strangest fact is, that he should never 
have even hinted at it to me. But although I am as 
much perplexed as thou art, dearest, I know Elberich 
too well to believe him capable of making a false 
charge against any one. Nevertheless, let us banish 
all thoughts of what has occurred until the Prince and 
Herr Rumpelheim shall have an opportunity of explain- 
ing what, after all, may only be a misapprehension on 
Elberich's part" 

" I trust it may be so, dearest Siegfried," said Pim- 
pelina, who was much distressed at the event. 

Nor did the other fairies fail to express to each 
other their astonishment at the Dwarf's accusation, or 
to make all sorts of surmises as to what it could all 
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mean. The sympathies of the great majority of them 
were with the Prince and Rumpelheim ; for fairies, 
like others, are apt to side with the unfortunate, 
even though their misfortunes have resulted from their 
own errors. Besides, were not the Prince and the 
Lord Treasurer of their own kith and kin, whilst the 
Dwarf had, until a few nights ago, been unknown to 
them ? And why, then, should he take upon himself to 
make so serious a charge against them? And was 
not one the cousin of the Queen ? and yet, forsooth, this 
uncouth-looking Dwarf should have the temerity — ^the 
impudence — to call in question the loyalty of a Prince 
of the royal blood ! Such were the remarks made by 
many of the fairies as they danced and strolled on the 
green-sward by the light of the waning moon. 

Meanwhile, the Prince and Rumpelheim had 
wandered to a considerable distance from the throng, 
and were engaged in anxious conference. 

" I tell thee, Rumpelheim," said the Prince, " that our 
treason is discovered, or the Dwarf would not have dared 
to aver it so publicly." 

** It may — nay, it must — ^be a mere surmise on his 
part ; for how can he have discovered our plot ?" 

" He is too wary to launch a charge of so serious a 
nature, had he not proofs which we cannot gainsay." 
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*' What, then, is to be done ?" asked Rumpelh^im. 

•* I know not," answered the Prince ; " but I have a 
mind to confess my guilt, and to throw myself upon the 
Queen's clemency." 

"And ruin yourself for ever," said Rumpelheim. 
" Such, however, is not my intention, but rather to meet 
the charge with a stout denial, and urge him to the 
proof; for e'en if he have o'erheard ought of our con- 
versations this serves but for suspicion, and provides 
him not with the necessary proof of our guilt." 

" It is useless to deceive ourselves, Rumpelheim," 
said the Prince ; " and our denial will only aggravate 
our offence." 

" But how will it avail us to make confession ?" 

" Indeed I cannot tell," replied the Prince ; " but it 
will at least keep our consciences free from further stain. 
And even could we, by false and hated lies, escape the 
punishment we merit, what consolation would that be ? 
Would not our consciences be a very burden to us, and 
our unmerited acquittal a source of lifelong reproach 
to both ? " 

" Then are we undone," said Rumpelheim, despair- 
ingly ; for he liked not the Prince's mood, and yet dared 
not press him further to brave the worst. 

" Nay, though I will satisfy my own conscience in 
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this matter/' said the Prince, " I will not betray thee, 
Rumpelheim, but rather take the guilt of both upon 
myself." 

This touched the heart of the Lord Treasurer, who, 
though averse to confessing his guilt, was not base 
enough to let the Prince alone bear the punishment 

The Count, who of course knew that the Prince and 
Rumpelheim were guilty — Shaving been present at their 
interview with the Black Dwarf — -thought it prudent to 
avoid conversing with the Knight, lest he should betray 
the secret he shared with Elberich, which he did not 
wish to do for the present He therefore occupied 
himself with Mametta, in conversing with whom he 
avoided all reference to what had transpired, and she, 
on her part, was too happy in his attentions to render 
this very difficult So the night passed, and at length 
the band of fairies tripped lightly homewards before the 
advancing morn had tipped the neighbouring hills with 
its roseate hues. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PLOT REVEALED. 

*' it shall scarce boot me 

To say, Not guilty, ^^ 

Next night the Queen's palace was crowded with 
fairies anxious to witness the important event. Their 
tongues were very busy with surmiseSi for nothing had 
transpired to acquaint them with the nature of the 
treason chained against the Prince and Rumpelheim. 
Never had such an accusation been made before, 
and their hearts beat with excitement in anticipation 
of what they were about to learn. Their sympathies 
were, as we have said, with the Prince and Lord 
Treasurer, whom they hoped to see cleared of the 
charge which the Dwarf had brought against them. 
Not that they disliked Elberich, for until this accusa- 
tion had been made by him he was a great favourite 
with all the fairies, whom he had amused with his 
whimsical drolleries. They hoped that somehow the 
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affair would end without discredit to any of the parties 
involved in it, though how this could be they failed to 
guess. 

At length Pimpelina, accompanied by the Knight, 
Count, Mametta, and others of her court, took her seat 
on the dais at one end of the noble room in which the 
fairies were assembled, and immediately the hum of 
voices ceased, and every ear was bent to catch the 
Queen's words : 

" Let the Prince, the Lord Treasurer, and Elberich 
advance." They did so, and made their obeisance. 
Pimpelina commanded them to be seated, and then 
in a voice tremulous with feeling said : " We are 
met to take into our serious and anxious consider- 
ation certain grave accusations against the loyalty of 
our cousin and trusted Treasurer. Of the particulars 
of the offence charged against them we are ignorant, 
and we therefore command that it shall be publicly 
stated and met." * 

The excitement became intense when Elberich 
stepped forward, accompanied by Flip, which stood calm 
and collected on his right shoulder. 

"May it please your Majesty," said Elberich, in 
clear and distinct tones, "I am here to charge His 
Royal Highness the Prince Frizzoli, and Herr Rumpel- 
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heim, your Majesty's Lord Treasurer, with treason 
against your Majesty's royal person." 

A scarcely suppressed buzz ran through the room 
at this speech, but in a moment all was quiet as before. 

" I charge them," continued the Dwarf, " with having 
entered into a treasonable conspiracy with the Black 
Dwarf, in pursuance of which your Majesty was ab- 
ducted and conveyed to his abode." Then turning to 
the Prince and Rumpelheim, he said, " I now ask 
whether the charge is true or false ?" 

"False!" exclaimed Rumpelheim. 

"The Prince answers not," said the Dwarf, eyeing 
him calmly ; but the Prince answered not. 

"What proof have we of their guilt?" asked the 
Queen. 

"This!" replied Elberich, holding up the diamond 
and ruby rings which the Prince had given to the Black 
Dwarf. 

" Thou hast stolen them," shouted Rumpelheim. 

" The charge being thus denied, I must relate the 
whole history of this treasonable conspiracy. I heard," 
he continued, " the plot concocted between the Prince 
and the Lord Treasurer, and it was this : — Herr Rumpel- 
heim suggested that he should seek an interview with 
the Black Dwarf, who was to be prevailed upoa to 
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abduct the Queen, and afterwards to allow of her pre- 
tended rescue by the Prince. The interview took place, 
and the Black Dwarf promised the required service. 
The Queen, by an arrangement of the Ldrd Treasurer, 
drove to the forest the following night, and was seized 
by the Black Dwarf and borne to his dwelling. None 
but the coachman, and one of the ladies-in-waiting — 
save myself — ^accompanied your Majesty. Two nights 
afterwards the Prince and Rumpelheim, as previously 
arranged, had an interview with the Black Dwarf, who 
received as a reward for his services these magnifi- 
cent rings. Having, however, become possessed of 
these, the Black Dwarf failed to carry out the remaining 
part of his compact — to lead the Prince to his abode, 
and allow him to restore the Queen to her subjects. 
Having, as I said, got possession of these valuables, 
the Black Dwarf put on his little black cap and 
became invisible, and left the Prince and Herr Rumpel- 
heim preys to vain r^rets. I was present at this in- 
terview also, and witnessed what I have related. Your 
Majesty knows that you owed your freedom to the 
Knight ; and I challenge those whom I have charged 
to deny the truth of what I have spoken." 

Flip nodded his head as if he understood and could 
verify every word that had fallen from Elberich. 
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Rumpelheim sprang to his feet, and in an angry 
and husky voice thus replied to the charge : 

'' That the base accusation made against the Prince 
and myself is unworthy of belief is apparent upon the 
face of it, for it is not only incredible in itself, but is 
even glaringly irreconcilable with facts known to all. 
The Dwarf states that he overheard a conversation 
between the Prince and myself. If he did, he was guilty 
of eavesdropping — an offence to which, happily, we are 
not prone. Then he further states that he accompanied 
her Majesty in her drive on the night of her disap- 
pearance. This can be shown to be untrue by the evi- 
dence of the lady-in-waiting, Mametta, and the coach- 
man. He further alleges that he saw the Prince give the 
rings to the Black Dwarf. How, then, came they into 
his possession ? Moreover, the Queen was rescued by 
the Knight, and not by the Prince. How happened 
this ? Surely, if the plot said to have been entered into 
between the Black Dwarf and myself ever existed, he 
would have carried out his part of the compact rather 
than have allowed your Majesty to be rescued by other 
than the Prince. In truth, I never saw the Black 
Dwarf, much less plotted with him, or became his 
dupe. This is surely sufficient to free the Prince and 
myself from the base accusation made against us, and 
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which I fling back into the teeth of the wretch who 
made it." 

When Rumpelheim sat down, a loud murmur of 
applause ran through the excited audience, who were 
deeply impressed with his reply, which they considered 
to be conclusive of the innocence of himself and the 
Prince. They were, however, somewhat surprised at 
the Prince's silence, but attributed this to his indigna- 
tion at being made the object of such a charge. Silence 
was quickly restored when Pimpelina rose, and said : 
"I can certainly confirm the Lord Treasurer's state- 
ment that the only occupants of the carriage on the 
night in question were myself, the ladies-in-waiting, 
and the coachman. This fact, therefore, calls for ex- 
planation on the part of Elberich." 

" Your Majesty is correct in supposing that — so far 
as any one knew — ^none but the three named accom- 
panied your Majesty in your drive. I, however, occu- 
pied a seat on the box, though unknown even to the 
coachman himself." 

This statement, seemingly so utterly absurd, was 
received by the fairies with mocking laughter. 

" This seems to cause not only surprise, but merri- 
ment," continued the Dwarf ; " but I can easily show 
that what I assert is not incompatible with truth." 
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Then holding up his Tamkappe, he said, " You see this 
cloak ? well, this is my Tarnkappe, which has the pro- 
perty of making its wearer invisible, as you will dis- 
cover in a moment" He then threw it over him, and 
lo 1 he disappeared. Loud exclamations of wonder ran 
through the chamber at this extraordinary display, but 
in a few moments the Dwarf threw off the niantle and 
became once more visible. " This, then, will have dis- 
posed of . that part of the Lord Treasurer's defence. 
And as to his positive denial of his interview with 
the Black Dwarf, there is one here who can vouch for 
the truth of what I have stated, for he saw the Prince 
give the rings to the Black Dwarf." 

" Elberich speaks truth ! " exclaimed the Count, 
rising ; " for I was present, and heard and saw what 
transpired." 

This corroboration of the Dwarf's story produced 
a visible effect upon the audience, whose faith in the 
innocence of the Prince and Rumpelheim became 
greatly shaken. 

"As regards the rescue by the Knight, that was 
effected, not by arrangement with, but in spite of, 
the Black Dwarf. This, as well as the fact of my 
having received the rings from him, your Majesty can 
vouch," said Elberich. 
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" That was so," said Pimpelina, rising, " but I am at 
a loss to understand the motive for the treason charged 
against the Prince and the Lord Treasurer." 

"That," said the Fairy Prince, advancing to the 
throne, and prostrating himself before the Queen, " I 
will explain. The charge made against me is, alas ! 
too true ; and though I can offer no excuse for my 
offence, I pray your Majesty to accept as some pallia- 
tion of it the passion which urged me to what I now 
deplore. I loved your Majesty ! That love had gfrown 
with years, and I was angered at seeing the heart I 
had hoped was mine given, as I too truly believed, to 
another. My defeat in the tourney added fuel to the 
fire which already consumed me, and I was ready to 
adopt any means whereby I might win back the love 
I had once hoped was mine. 'Twas this that blinded 
me to the folly and wickedness of the plot which 
has been revealed. But though I am guilty of the 
treason alleged, I vow my innocence of any thought of 
ultimate harm to your Majesty. Your rescue was to 
be accomplished by me, and I hoped thereby to win the 
gratitude that is akin to love. I was duped by the 
Black Dwarf, and returned in sorrow and remorse. I 
have spoken truth, and submit myself to the punishment 
which my offence hath so well merited." 
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Tears filled every eye except that of the Lord Trea- 
surer, who looked pale and scared at the Prince's 
confession. 

Pimpelina, who too was visibly affected, com- 
manded the Prince to rise, and when he had risen to 
his feet the Knight approached him and grasped his 
hand, which he pressed with emotion. The Prince 
understood, and was deeply moved by, the generosity 
of his rival. Nor did the incident fail to touch the 
heart of the Queen, or to call forth an outburst of 
applause from the fairies. 

When silence was restored, the Queen arose, and 
fixing her beautiful eyes — ^which at that moment were 
fired with anger — upon Rumpelheim, inquired if he had 
anything to urge in extenuation of his double offence ; 
for, by denying the charge and attempting to throw 
suspicion upon the Dwarf, he had been guilty of a 
crime even baser than that of treason. 

Rumpelheim bowed his knee before the throne, and 
urged in extenuation of his guilt that he had been 
actuated solely by a desire to secure the happiness of 
her Majesty and her royal cousin, as well as the welfare 
of her subjects. When he had. concluded, the Queen 
commanded him to resume his seat. Then rising 
from her throne, Pimpelina said : " We have heard, 
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not without painful emotions, the confessions which, 
have been made of treasonable conspiracy against our 
royal person — ^treason which is alleged to have sprung 
from a regard to our own happiness and the welfare of 
our subjects. I prefer not to judge of the motives of 
others, but rather to leave you to apportion the guilt, 
and award the punishment of the Prince, our royal 
cousin, and the Lord Treasurer. It is the custom of 
our race to banish those who plot against our crown, 
but it is our royal wish to ask the advice of our sub- 
jects before awarding this terrible punishment. How 
then say you ? " 

There was a momentary pause, and then Siegfried 
advanced to the throne and pleaded earnestly that the 
Prince and Herr Rumpelheim might be pardoned. As 
Pimpelina heard the Knight urge all that could be ad- 
vanced in favour of his former rival, her heart beat with 
pride at the generosity shown by her future consort ; 
but it hardly required any words to move her tender 
heart to pity and forgiveness towards her guilty cousin. 
But she could not look so leniently upon Herr Rumpel- 
heim's offence, being aggravated, as it was, by his denial 
of the accusation. 

The pleading of the Knight was not less successful 
with the other fairies, who signified their approval by 
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the most hearty demonstrations. The result was, that 
the Prince received a full pardon, but Rumpelheim was 
sentenced to temporary solitude. 

Whilst all this was taking place Flip behaved with 
commendable dignity ; but no sooner were the proceed- 
ings over than he startled the audience by crying — 

^ At fools, stu-pid fools, I always laugh. 
Said the Dwarf of Llanfaicmathafameithaf." 

The fairies looked at the bird in astonishment, as 
well they might Elberich stroked Flip fondly, and re- 
counted the part he had had in the rescue of the Queen. 
When the audience had thus become aware of Flip's 
services, their delight was unbounded, and Elberich, for 
their amusement, urged it to give further exhibitions 
of its talent, which Flip did, to the great delight of the 
fairies. 

And thus the great event came to an end, and the 
result of the proceedings was to fill the mind of the 
Prince with gratitude to the Knight who had exhibited 
towards him the true spirit of chivalry. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE FAIRY QUEEN'S WEDDING — THE AWAKENING. 

" Then came the bride, . . . 
Clad in a vesture of unknown gear ' 
And uncouth fashion, yet her well became, 
That seem'd like silver sprinkled here and there 
With glittering spangs that did like stars appear." 

In Fairy-Land, as elsewhere, a queen's wedding is 
r^arded as an important and happy event, and the 
union of Pimpelina with the Knight was hailed with 
joy by her subjects. All the preparations were 
made, everything was ready, and no one took greater 
interest in the arrangements than did the Fairy 
Prince. And now the happy hour had come, and 
merry bells sent forth their joyous peals in honour 
of the occasion. The happiness which reigned around 
seemed to be contagious, for the birds caught the 
infection, and carolled their blithest lays, whilst the 

O 
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fountains seemed to murmur a music sweeter than 
their own. 

Pimpelina looked more beautiful and happier than 
ever. She was radiant with delight, for the love she 
bore the Knight filled her heart with joy. She was 
arrayed as a fairy ought to be — in a dress which was 
soft as silk, and aiiy as a sunbeam. Her golden 
tresses hung down to her waist, crowned with a chaplet 
of pearls. 

Siegfried was attired in the suit made by the Black 
Dwarf, and looked as handsome and brave a bride- 
groom as one could wish to see. He, too, was brimful 
of happiness, and was impatient for the moment when 
he should become the consort of Pimpelina. 

The ceremony was to take place in the grand 
saloon of the palace, and of course the fairies flocked 
there to witness it It was evident that the ladies had 
not neglected to make themselves look as pretty and 
engaging as possible. 

** Their rich attire so difTerent ; yet so well 
Becoming her that wore it, none could tell 
Which was the fairest, which the handsomest decked." 

Nor. had those of the other sex omitted to devote 
similar attentions to their personal appearance. Even 
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the Dwarf seemed to have outdone all his previous 
efforts in displaying the charms (such as they were) 
of his person for admiration, while the Count evinced 
a fastidiousness that amused rather than surprised the 
Knight. 

"Ha! ha!" laughed Siegfried, as he observed with 
what care and taste his friend had attired himself; 
" thy appearance betokens more than ordinary care in 
the attirement of thy person, and I have a shrewd 
suspicion that a certain lady-in-waiting will admire the 
result of thy pains, eh ? " 

" 'Tis a humour that's catching," replied the 
Count. 

" Well, well," said Siegfried, " I wish thee success in 
thy suit, and a happy issue out of thy affliction." 

" The first is at least assured," said the Count ; " for 
it is no secret that Mametta returns my love." 

" And when is the happy event to take place ? " 

"This very day, if the Queen withdraw not her 
sanction," said the Count. 

" What ! " exclaimed Siegfried ; " and I not to have 
known it" 

" Then both contrived to keep a secret." 

" How so ? " asked the Knight 
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"Because Pimpelina has herself expressed a wish 
that her own wedding-day should be ours." 

Siegfried shook his friend's hand, and warmly con- 
g^tulated him upon his approaching marriage. 

" Hark ! the band is playing, so we must hasten to 
the palace," said the Knight ; and the two entered a 
beautiful carriage which was awaiting them. It was 
drawn by two cream-coloured steeds of perfect propor- 
tions, driven by a coachman who had a bouquet of 
foiget-me-nots attached to his whip. 

They drove to the palace, and took their places in 
the saloon to await the coming of their brides. Nor 
had they long to wait, for Pimpelina, accompanied by 
Mametta and others* of her court, shortly afterwards 
entered ; and the Grasshoppers, which were stationed 
near the dais on which the ceremony was to be per- 
formed, welcomed them with music befitting the 
occasion. Ah ! what a glorious sight it was ! The 
magnificent saloon lighted up with the radiance of 
diamonds and other precious stones which studded 
the roof; the throng of fairies clad in robes of 
brightest hues ; and the grasshoppers playing music 
sweet and touching ; Pimpelina, radiant in her peerless 
beauty, and Mametta hardly less engaging; the 
Knight and his friend, proud, yet courteous, in their 
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bearing ; and the Prince again happy in the confidence 
of his Queen, and offering hearty congratulations to his 
successful rival and friend. Before the ceremony — 
which was to be a very short and simple pledge of 
troth — began, Pimpelina extended her pardon to 
Rumpelheim, who had sorely repented of his sinful 
folly — an act of grace which was received with 
approval by her subjects, who, though indignant 
at his conduct, were yet grieved at his punish- 
ment, and rejoiced at his assured return amongst 
them. 

Even Flip was present, being perched upon Elbe- 
rich's shoulder, and looking as though it pitied the 
poor deluded fairies for making such a fuss over so 
trivial an event as even a royal wedding. It had, 
however, the good sense to remain quiet, and to keep 
its thoughts to itself, much to the satisfaction of the 
Dwarf, who was rather apprehensive that Flip would 
interrupt the ceremony by an untimely couplet about 
the fate of the wicked fox. 

And now the music ceased, and the hum of voices 
was stilled. The Fairy Prince, who was to receive 
their plighted troth — for fairies have no priests — 
advanced in front of Pimpelina and Siegfried — near 
whom stood the Count and Mametta — ^and, joining 
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the right hands of each couple, thus addressed them : 

" Will ye, that ye pledge to each other your troth in 

token of your love and desire to be henceforth as one ? 

Will ye this ? " 

# # # # # 

^ Oh ! what a pleasant dream I have had," said the 
Knight, regaining consciousness, and rubbing his eyes. 
When he looked around he saw Elberich smiling 
complacently upon him, and the horses and Jerusalem 
pony quietly nibbling the herbage in happy ignorance 
of what had occurred 

The Count arose almost at the same moment as 
his friend, and looked round in surprise. 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed Elberich, " so you have re- 
turned at length to consciousness." 

" Alas I " replied the Knight in a regretful tone, " I 
thought myself in Fairy -Land. Would it were no 
dream. Poor Pimpelina ! Gone ! alas, for ever ! " 

" And the Count ? " 

"Was with me in Fairy-Land. Poor Mametta! 
She, too, lost for ever ! " 

"Nay, Siegfried," said the Count, who had also 
regained consciousness, " my visions were not of Fairy- 
Land, but of strange encounters it would take long to 
relate." 
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The day was getting far advanced, and as the sun 
would soon be flooding the western horizon with its 
golden rays the travellers hastened away in search of 
a resting-place for the night — each busily recalling the 
strange adventures which they found it difficult to 
believe were only the phantoms of a dream. 



THE END. 



Printed ly'Si.&.'Ei, Clark, Edinburgh, 
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" Cannot fail toheo/ ikt utmost use to students oj art history,**— Tiya&, 

Crown Sw, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Emsmnel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.O.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js.td. 

Englishman's House, The : 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, ftc. By C. J. Richardson, 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Evolution, Chapters on ; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Devdop- 
ment. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. Ac; [In treparoHm, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Evolutionist (The) At Large. 

• By Grant Allen. 

By the same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Vignettes from Nature. 

By Grant Allen. \/n preparation. 
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Folio^ cloth extra, £1 zi% 6d, 

Examples of Contemporary Art, 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foffdgii 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comtns Ca&r. 

** // would not io oaty to moot with a morg tumptuout, and at thi samo timo 
m mort tasteful and instructive drawing'tvom book," — Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrationa^ 6j« 

Fairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. Ejr F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
xoo Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d, 

Familiar Allusions : 

A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information ; including the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
By William A. Wheeler, Author of " Noted Names of Fiction ; " 
and Charles G. Wheeler. [/i> the press. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 41. 6d, 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edidon. Edited 
by W. Crookbs, F.C& With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 41. Cd* 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

New ^tion. Edited by W. Crookes, F.CS. Numerous Ulustratloiia, 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, with lUustxalions, yj. &/• 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wif. Jones, F.S.A. With 
Hundreds of mustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
*'£7fM 0/ those gossiping books which are as fuU of amusement as 0/ instruc 
|M»."— Athbnaum. 

Gardening Books: 

A Tear's Work in O-arden and Qreenhouse : Practical Advice 

to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden. By Gborgb Glbnny. Post 8vo, doth limp, u. 6d, 

Our Kitchen Qarden : The Plants we Grow, and How we 
Cook Them. By Tom Jerrold, Author of "The Garden that Paid the 
Rent," &c Post 8vo, cloth limp, u. &/. 

Household Hortioulture : A Gossip about Flowers. By TOM 
and Jamb Jbrrold. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs, 6d» 

My Qarden Wild, and What I Grew tHere. By Francis 

George Heath. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5X. 
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One ShUUng MontUy. 

Oenfleman's Magazine (The)i for 1882. 

The J ANY ART Number of this Periodical will contain the First Chapters 
of a New Serial Stoiy, entitled " I>uBt/' bv Julian Hawthorne, 
Author of "Garth," ftc "Soienoe Notes," by W. Mattxbu 
Williams, P. R. A3., will also be continaed monthly. 

%* N^w rtady, ik4 Vcluwufor January io June, z88z, cUlk ixira, 
frici 8f • 6d,; • and €a»i$ fbt Hmdhg, friu 01. 4ach^ 

Demy Svp, iOsminated cover, zj. 

Gentleman's Annrudi The. 

Containing Two Complete Novels. C^^.zs. 

THB RUSKIH GBmM,-^mn 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; 

gilt edges, yj. 6iL 

Oerxnan Popular Stories. 

Collected by tbo Brotfaen Grimx, and Tmndated by Bdgar TAtlor. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. VHthsa Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series 
Complete. 

^TkiiUmsirgHmt tfiysvelumt • . . art of g^uUg tUrH/ff and admifitiNi 
mHt 9f a clou frtciun paraJUl in tlewUUm to the ckaracUr v *^ ^'dtt wkiek 
U»f iOmttraie; imdiktarigibuUitckif^, at I kav* btfore taidin tk« Afftmdix U 
tit^ ' SUmtntt of Drawing wtre UMrwalUd m miutorfulniss qf io$tcA M$ee Rtm' 
Bjwtdt fm tomo ^MaUHos o/dtluuaiicHt uHrrvalkd evon by kmi), . . . ToituAe 
§t m ig w kat tHlarfOd C0pi» y ihtmt looking at tkom ikroueh a miaetdfying fktttt 
mndnovorfmiimgiwolmos where Cruihshanh heu ^ui only ome, mwuidbe an exer* 
eUeh$deeteicMeMdu9eredrmeme which would leave t^^ktmmirdtl^^ 

im tcheolt.*'''Sxlraci/rom Introanction hy John Ruskim* 

— .-- ■_ ■■ ^ _ L-_. 

Post 8vo, doth limp, af . M 

Glenny's A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. E^ George Glenot. 

" A great deal o/viUueMe infiprmatton, conveyed in very timple languagim The 
amateur need not wish for a better guide ''-^-Ixsos Mbrcukv. 

Crown 8to, doth gilt and gilt edges, yj. 6d. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An Enctglopjbdia of Quotations, from Writers of all Times and 
Connies. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor 

New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo,doth extra, with Ulustiations, yj.&f. 

Greeks and RomanSi The Life of ^e. 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoNER; Translated fnm the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFSR, With 545 Illustrations. 
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Square z6ino (Taachnitz size) 

Oolden Library, The : 

, Ballad History of England. • By 
W. C. Bknnbtt. 

Bayard Taylor's Diyendonfl of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron's Don Joan. 
Emerson's Letters and Soolal 

Aims. 

Godwin's (WiUlam) Llyes of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Antoorat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

HQlmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original 11^ 
lustrations. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of 

a TraTdler. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

die Alhambra. 

-Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life. 

lismb's Essays of Ella. Both 

Setict Complete in One VoL 

Iielgh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Comer, and other 
' Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollibs. 



doth extra, ar. per yolttme. 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mori 

d' Arthur i The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgombrib 
Ranking. 

Pascal's FroTlnolal Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'CuXa 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetloal Works. Com* 

plete. 

Boohefonoaald's Mazhns and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saint b- 
Bbutb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Vlrglnte^ 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. £. Claxks, 

Shelley's Early Poems, and. 

Sueen Mab, with Essay by Z«H€Uh 
UNT. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Looilv 

and Cythna, &C. 

Shelley's Posthumous PoemSi., 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's lirose Works, indiid- 

ing A Refiitetion of Deism, Zaitroai 
St Irvyne, &c* 

White's Natural History of Sal* . 

borne. Edited, with Additioas, bf 
Thomas fiRowN. F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 41. td. 

Gnyot's Earth and Man; 

or, Physical Geography In its Relation to the History of ManUiuL . 
With Additioas by F1x>fessors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray ; za Maps^^ 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copiona Index, 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by v 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, %s. 

New Symbols. Crown 8vo, clodi extra, 6/a ' 

Legends of the Morrow, Crown Svo^ doth extra, ts. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. td. 

HaU's(Mrs. B. OSketches of Irish Oharactar. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACUSBi GlL- 
BEET, Harvey, and Q. Cruikshank. -* *«- 

^Ttf*/."— Blackwood's Magazimb. ^ ^^^ 
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Haweig (Mr8.)i Works by : 

TlM Art of Dtmi. By Mrs. H. R. Hawxis. Illastnted by the 
Anthor. Snudl 8to, iUnttrated cover, u. ; doth limp, ii. &/. 
**A wM<m»itUrtd miUm^t H apffyetmmu &f gaodttuU to ikicMtmmn 
^ lmdU$ ^ tmr Him, .... Mrs, Haiweu wriU* frankly and to tko 
^oimf^ sh* doog not wdneo maitgrt, hut hoUh maonttrutoi vrith hor omm um 
om tho /olSot tMof imdufio m, ; . . . M^o tmof rocommond tko book to ikg 
iadin wkom it cMwyryw."— ATimtJBUii. 

Tlw Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Hawxis.- Square Svo, 

cloth extim, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly zoo 
Illostratioos, zo«. 6d, 

The Art of Decoration. Bv Mrs. H. R. Hawsis. Square 8yo» 

handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, lof . 6^. 

*«* Sei also Chaucer, p. S<f *^ Catalogue, 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, 51. 

Heath (F. G.)— My Garden Wild, 

And What I Grew there. By Francis George Heath, Author of 
"The Fern World," &c. 

SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS.^Crown 8vo, doth extra, df. 

Heptalogia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. 

" Tko mortis o/tht book cannot be fairly otiimaiedby moans o/a/otu oxiracis ; 
it should be read at length to be appreciated properly ^ and^ in our opinion^ iU 
merits entitle it to be very widely read indeed.**—Sr. J Aums'sGAZMTTR, 

Cr. 8?o, bound in parchment, Ss. ; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), Z5f . 

.Herbert.— The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 
Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, doth extra, xaj. each. 

History of Oar Own TimeSi from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the General Election of z88a By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

••CriHeism it disarmed bofor* » composition which Provokes littlehti approvoL 
TVUr is a reeUly good book on a really iniorestmg subject, and words piled on words 
could say no more for it, "* Saturday Rsvibw. 

New Work by th€ Author of '' A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES," 
Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, lar. each. 

History of the Four Georges. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P. [In preparation. 

Crown 8vo, doth limp, with Illustrations, 21. 6</. 

Hohnes's The Scienoe of Voioe Produotion 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Bpeakof 
and Singers. 1^ Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P.B. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s, td. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrationfl. 

Square cro.wn 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, 6j. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkseological Narrative. With ^5 lUustrationa by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

** Tht am$tsifir UtUr^ma is ^rttfuulv iniers^trsed with ihs fingUng rk/mit 
which children Icve and learn mo eeuily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do fiUl 
justice to the writer's meanings and a pUasanter result of the harmomoue €f 
o peration of author and artist could not oe desired.** -^Timbs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. dd, 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous WorkSj 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxeii 
With a new life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and lUustratioM, 

Crown Svo, doth extra, ^5, 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Hoxnb* 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portxait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

"~ Crown Svo, doth extra, fs, 6d, 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing thdr Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Sodal, &o- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howbix. 

*' This boeh is an attempt, and on the whole a tuecoss/ul attemftf U ^lace ihs 
woth 0/ trade unions in the Past, and their objects in the future t fairfy oefifre U14 
petblicfrom tho worhing man* s point ofviowJ'—VAids Mau. Gazsttb. 



Demy Svo, doth extra, zai. 6d, 

Hueffer's The Troubadours : 

A History of Provencal LifiB and Literature in the Middle Ages. Bf 
Francis Huetfer. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Janvier.— Practical Keramics for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier. 

" Will he found a useful handkooh by those who wish to try the metnufaciurit 
or decoration of pottery, and may be studied by eUlwho desire to know something 
of the grrf."— Morning Post. 

A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown Svo, doth extra. 71. 6tf. 

Jennings' The Rosicrucians : 

Thdr Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Andent Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargravb Jennings. With Five fiiU* 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
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Jerrold (Tom)^ Works by: 

Eousehold Hortloultore : A Gossip about Flowers. By Toil 

and Janb Jkrsold. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth Ump, M.&/. 

Our Eltohen Gharden : The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By Tom Jbrrold, Author of " The Garden that Paid the Rent," 
&C. Post 8vo, doth limp, 2J. 6^. 

' * Tht combination of hints on cooktry with gardeniHg hat been voiy cltvorH 
emrriod out, and tho rttult is an iniertstinr and highly instructive little work, 
Mr, ytrrold is correct in saving that English people do not make half the use ef 
v^ttahlesthey might ; and oy showing haw easily they can begroitm^ and so (Stained 
fresh, he is doing a great deal to make them more popular, —^kvl^ Chronicuu 

Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, doth extra, gilt, i^t. 

JosephuSi The Complete Works of. 

Thmslated by Whiston. Containing both " The Antiquities of the 
Jews •* and " The Wars of the Jews." 

Small 8vo, doth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6f, 

Eavanaghs' Pearl FountaixXi 

And other Faiiy Stories. By Bridget and JULiA Kavanagb. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moys Smith. 

" Gtmdnt mem fairy stories of the old tyfe, some ff them en deUgk^fitlaiths 

Bit0 ^Grimm's 'German Popular Stories/ .... For the most pari tks 

Umitt euro downr^htf ihorough^going fairy stories of the most euimirahle kisid, 

• • . Mr, Moyr Smiths tUustrations, too, are admirable."^SrmcrATom* 

Square 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Knight (The) and the Dwarf. 

By Charles Mills. . With numerous Illustrations by Thomas 
Lindsay. 

Clown Bvo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, as, 6(L 

Lace (Old Point)^ and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhousb Hawkins. With xy lUustra* 
tions by the Author. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s, 6dm 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
tiy R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
ol the *' Essay on Roast Pig. " 

^A complete oditioti of Lamias writings, in prose and vorte, has lotig been 
wemttd, emd is now supplied. The editor appears to heme taktn great ^etUu 
to bring together LamPs scattered contributions, and his collection contamt a 
nmmber of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time tinci thHr ori^HOb 
nppeeartmco w various oldperiodicals,**^^K7}3KDKV Rsvnw. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, zof. StU 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems» Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notet 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pa^fes of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

'* Krry manyPtuu^u wiU delight thcst fmd of Ktirtay ir(/lit; hartU^ migf 
^ortioH mUlfaUm inUrtsi for Uvon of CharlnLatkb andhusuUr,**'~^AMSkAMSK 

Small Svo, doth extra, $s. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

*' Tht gnaini and deUgktful KitU book, ovor iko rocovory of which ail iht hiorti 
^f hit lovors an yei warm with rtjoicine*'—K, C. Swinqurnb. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6r. 

Lares and Penates; 

Or, The Background of Life. By Florence Caddt. 

'* Th€ whole book is will worth reading, for it is full of freuUcai snggetiiont* 
« • • . We hope nobody will be deterred from taking up a booh which teaches m 
good deal about sweetening poor lives as well as giving grace to wealthy «»#«.''<— 
Graphic. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s» 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

"IfJkTr. Leigh*s verse surtnve to a future generation— and there it no reason 
wkf that honour should not be accord^ productions so delicate^ to finished^ and so 
fuU of humour—their author will probably be remembered at th$ Poii qf th€ 
Strund."'^ATHKNJKVM. 

Second Edition.— Crown 8vo» doth extra, with lUustratioiis, 6if. 

Leisure-Time Studies^ chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compam- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

*'/< it well when we can take up the work of a really qua^fUd invesHgator^ 
mho in the intervals of his more serious professional labonrt sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no dofigerof misleading the tyro in natured science. Such a work is this 
UttU volume, made tip of essays and add^^sses "written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, ai 
leisure intervals in a busy frofessionat life: ... - Dr. IViUof^s pages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence /»r ih$ trtMs 
tf iw/«f*.**— Saturday Rsvisw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. M 

Life in London; 

or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. V^th the 
whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, io Colours, after the Originally 
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Crown Sto, doth eitra, 6if. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. Bv the late J. H. Alexandes, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatoiy Note, bj K. A. Page, Author of 
**Thoreaut A Study." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. td* 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including *< Outre Mer." *' Hyperion," " Kavanagh," **The Poeu 
and Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." With Portrait and Illii»- 
trations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. 6^. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Edidons. With numerona 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 51. 

Lnnatic Asyltmii My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

** Th§ tUry it cUver and inUrttHng^ tad hty^nd mtaiurt though ih* mbfict 
l#. Thtrt it n$ ^tonal UtUmttt, and no vioUnct or anger. Hnkat€Vtr may 
Am hton th4 evtdtnct for cur author't madnttt whtn ht wot contignedto an 
m^lutn, nothing can bt cUartr than hit tanity whtn ho wrott thitocoh; ii it 
hight, cabn^ and to tho /oinf^SpncTATOiu 

Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, doth boards, i&r. 

Lnsiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffsench Duff, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

MaUock's (W. H.) Works : 

Is Life Worth Living P By William Hurrell Mallock. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, doth extra, 6t, 

** Thit deeply interttting vobtmu It it the moti powerful vin^ 

dieation of religion, both natural and revealed, thai hat appeared tince Bitho^ 
Sutler wrote, and it much more utefiU than either the Analogy or the Ser* 
mom of that great tlivine, at a refutation ^ the peculiar form attumed hy 
tho inMlity ff the preteni day, .... Deefiy phUotophical at the book 
it, there it not a heavy page in it, Tho writer it *_pattetted,* to to tpeah, 
ndth hit great tubject, hat tounded itt doptht, turveyed it in all itt extent^ 
emd bro9ight te bear on it all the retourcet of a vivid, rich, and im/attionea 
ttylt, at well at an adequate acqua in tance with tho teienco, the pkUotophy^ 
emd tho literature qfthe i^y."— Ikish Daily Nbws. 

The New BepnbUo ; or» Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in aa 
English Country House. By W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, zt, 6d, 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or. Positivism on an Island. B j 
W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, at, 6d. 

Poemg. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, 8j. 

A Bomance of the Nineteenth Oentury. By W. H. Mallqck. 

Second Edition, with a Preface. Two Vols., crown 8vo, ait. 
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Uacquoid (Mrs.)| Works by: 

In the Ardennes. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Uniform with " Pictures 
and Legends." Square 8vo, cloth extra, zof. td, 

" This is OHothtrfifMrs. Macquoid* s pleasant books oftravelyfuUofustfiU 
\ ntfinynatum, of ficturesqut descriptions of scenery^ ana of quaint traditions 
respecting the various monuments and ruins which she encounters in her 
tour, . , , To such of our readers as are already thinking ahout theyeat's 
holiday f we strongly recommend the perusal of Mrs. MacauouCs experiences. 
The booh is weU tUustraUdby Mr, Thomas X, Macquoid.*'— Graphic, 

Piotures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharinb S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, zof. 6d. 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d, 
" One of the few books which can be read as apiece of literature t whilst mi 
the tame time handy in the knapsack.'*— British Quarterly Rbvikw. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, js, 6d, 
*' The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid ojffers., while wastder^ 
ingfrom one point of interest to another ^ seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each oft-depicted scene"— Morning Post. 

Mark Twain's Works : 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

100 Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d, Chbap Edition, illustrated 
boards, as, 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innooenti 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, as. 

An Idle Ezourslon, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. With nearly 
200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, Uniform with *' A Tramp 
Abroad." [/« the press. 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pil^m's Progress: 
Being some Account of the Steamship " Quaker City's " Pleasure Excursion 
to Europe and the Holy Land, wtth descriptions of Countries, Nations, 
Incidents, and Adventures, as they appeared to the Author. With 334 
Illustrations. By Mark Twain. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, js. 6d. Uniform 
with " A Tramp Abroad." 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

" Thefim and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man bui 
Mark Twain is capable^ its grace <md fantasy and slyness, the wotuUrful 
feeling for animals that u manijest in every line, make of all tkis episode of 
yim Baker and his jays a piece of work thai is not only delightful ea mere 
readings but eUso of a high degree of merit as literature. . . . The book is 
full ^good things, ana contains passages and episodes that are equal to ths 
funniest of those that have gone before,*^— Athuhmwi, 
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BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



Ckown 8?o, doth extra, with Illiistratiooi, ai. M 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

B7 LuKB LiMifBR. With 3a lUustratioos by the Author. Fouktb 
Edition, revised and enlaifed. 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 51. 

Hagxxa Gharta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Docoment in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by a feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emWaisoned in Gold and Colours. 

Post 8?0k doth limp, ar. 6<( per folmne. 

HayfUr Library, The : 

The Hew B«pablio. ByW. H. 
Mallooc 

The New Paul and Virginia. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

The True History of Joshua 

Davidson. By E. Lynn Linton. 

OldStorlesBe-told. By Walter 

Thoknbuky. 

Thoreau: Hla Life and Aimi. 

By H. A. Pagb. 

By Stream and Sea, By WiL- 

UAM SkNIOX. 

Jeox d'Eiprlt Edited by Hknry 
S. Leigh. 

Pnnlana. By the Hon. Hugh 

ROWLBY. 

Hore Pnnlana. By the Hon. 
Hugh Rowlby. 

Fooik on Pegamu. By H. 

CROLMONlMIJCy-PBNNBLL. 

The Speeohei of Oharlee 
Knsei of Mayfalr. Edited by 

H. Cholmondbley-Pknnbll. 

Oaitronomy at a Fine Art By 

Bbiujit-Sayarin. 

The Philosophy of Hand- 
writing. By Don Fblix db Sala- 
manca. 

Onrlositles of Oritiolsm. By 
Hbnry J. Jbnnings. 

Literary Frlvolltief, Fanoles, 

Follies, Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 

PenoU and Palette. By Robert 

Kbmpt. 

Latter-Day Lyrlos. Edited by 
W. Davbnport Adams. 



V Oih*r Vohmui 



Original Plays by W. S. Gil* 

BBRT. First Sbribs. Coateixungt 
The Wicked World— Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity ~ The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 

BBRT. Second Sbribs. Containing: 
Broken Hearts — Engaged — Sweet- 
hearts — Dan'l Druce — Gretchen— 
Tom Cobb— The Sorcerei^H.M.S. 
Pinafore — ^The Pirates of Penzance. 

Oarols of Oookayne. By Henry 

S. Lbigk. 

The Book of Glerloal Anec- 
dotes. By Jacob Larwood. 

The Agony ColTunn of "The 

Times," from x 800 to 187a Edited* 
with an Introduction, by Aucb Clav. 

The Gupboard Papers. By 
Fin-Bbc 

Pastimes and Players. By 

Robbrt Macgrbgor. 

Melanoholy Anatomised: A 

Popular Abridgment of " Burton's 
Anatomy of Meumcholy." 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected 
by W. Davbnport Adams. 

Leaves from a Naturalist's 

Note-Book. By Andrew Wilson, 
f . R.S.£. 

The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. 

Balzac's ''Gom6dieHumaine" 

and its Author. With Translations 
by H. H. Walker. 
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Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, sj. 6^. 

•'s Physiology for the Young; . 

. Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Glassies and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

**An ctdmirabU introdttction to a subject which all who valuo hoalth and en/qy 
Uft thouldhatft at thiirjingen* ondsr— Echo, 

MUton (J. L.), Works by : 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 

Management of the Skin ; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, 
&c. By J. L. Milton, Senior Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. Small 
8vo, js,i cloth extra, xx. 6d, 

The Batb In Diseases of the SUn. Small Sto, i/.; cloth extra, 

IS, 6d. 

Square 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. CoMYNS Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 

" A diHghtJulhooh^ of a kind which Ufar too ran. If a/^ond wants to rtaUf 
know th4 Nom ItaUan/olh, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
read Mrs, Carr*sp«^es instead, . . Description with Mrs, Carr is a real gift. • 
// it rately thai a oooh is so happily illustrated.''^Co»TMUroiLAXv Rkvxkw. 

I/£}f^ NOVELS. 

A NSW NOVEL BY OXHDA. 

The Title of which will shortly be announced. 3 Tols., crown 8vo. 

SOMETHINa IN THE CITY. 

By Gborgb Augustus Sal a. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

aOD AND THE MAN. 

By Robert Buchanan, Author of " The Shadow of the Sword,*' &c. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. With ix Illustrations by Frbd. Barnard. 

THE COMET OF A SEASON. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P., Author of "Miss Misanthrope." 3 vols.', 
crown 8vo, 

JOSEPH'S COAT. 

By David Christib Murray, Author of " A Life's Atonement," &c. With 
Z2 Illustrations by Frbd. Barnard. 

PRINCE SABONI'S WIFE, and other Stories. 

By Julian Hawthornv. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

A HEABT'S PROBLEM. 

- By Charlbs Gibbon, Author of *' Robin Gray," &c. a vols, crown 8vo« 

THE BRIBE'S PASS. 

By Sarah Tytlbr, a vols., crown 8vo. 



BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



Crown 8to, doth extra, with Vignette Portraitfli prioe 6r. per VoL 



Old DramatistBi The 

Ban Jonion'i Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Expbuiatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- 
liam GirroRO. Edited by Cdonal 
CuKHiMGiuJf. Three Vols. 

Otaapman't Worki. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
eomplete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
with an Introductory Essay 



by Algkrnon Craklbs Swiwbuxnb. 
Vol. III. the Tmnilationi of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe'i Works. 

Including his Tranilationt. Edltedt 
with Notes and Introductioii, by CoL 
Cunningham. One VoL 

MasBlnger's Flays. 

From the Text of William GinoiD. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
*• Betieve as you Iist.'f Editodby 
Col. Cunningham. One VoL 



O'Shaughnessy (Arthur) Works by : 

Songs of a Worker. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap. 

8vo« doth extra, ^s. td. 

Music and Moonlight. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap. 

8vo» doth extra, 7«. td. 

Lays of France. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, xor. td. 

Crown 8vo, red doth extra, 51. eadu 

Ouida's Novels.— Library Edition. 



H^ld in Bondage. By Ouida. 

Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Ghandos.' By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalia. By Ouida. 

Cecil Oastlemalno. By Ouida. 

Tricotrin. By Ouida. 

Puck. By Ouida. 

By Ouida. 



PasoareL By Ouida. 

Two Wooden Shoes. By Ouida. 



Slgna. 

In a Winter Gity. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipiatrello. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



A Village Commune. By Ouida. 



FoUe Farine. 

Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 

*«* Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last two, post 8vo, Qlustiated 
boards, ai. each. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, zi. td. 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 
book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Large 4to, doth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, 31J. 6tf. 

Pastoral Days ; 

Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 

" The volume contains a froie ><vik, with iUustration* in the sha^ ^ wood 
engraotf^s more beautiful than it catt well enter into the hearts qf most men U 
conceive, -^ScoTSMAu, 
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Library Editions, mostly niustmted, crown 8vo, cloth extra, y, 6d, eadu 

Piccadilly NovelSi The. 



Jffald, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Alexander. 

Beady-Money Mortiboy. By 

W. Besant and Jambs Rice. 

My Little GirL By W. Bssant 

and James Rice. 

The Case of Mr. Luoraft. By 

W. Besant and Jambs Rice. 
This Bon of Vuloan. By W. 

Besant and James Rice. 
With Harp and Grown. By W. 

Besant and James Rice. 
The Qolden Butterfly. By W. 

Besant and Jambs Rice. 
By Cella'B Arbour. By W. 

Besant and James Rice. 

The Monka of Thelema. By 

W. Besant and James Rice. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. By 
W. Besant and James Rice. 

The Seamy Side. By Walter 

Besant and James Rice. 

Antonina. Bt Wilkie Collins. 

BasiL By Wilkie Collins. 

Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 

The Dead Seoret. W. Collins. 

Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 

My Miscellaniea. W. Collins. 

The Woman in White. By 
Wilkie Collins. 

The Moonstone. W. Collins. 

Man and Wife. W. Collins. 

Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 

Miss or Mrs. P By W. Collins. 

The New Magdalen. ByWiLKix 
Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. W. Collins. 

The Law and the Lady. By 
Wilkie Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

The Haunted EoteL By Wilkie 

COLUNS. 

The Fallen Leaves. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

Jezebel's Daughter. W. Collins. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. 
Lovstt Cameron. 



Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. 

LovETT Cameron. 

Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Olympia. ByR. E. Francillon. 
The Oapel Girls. By Edward 

Garrett. 

Bobin Gray. Charles Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gold. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

In Love and War. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

What Will the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

For the King. Charles Gibbon. 
In Honour Bound. By Charles 

Gibbon. 
Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Pastures Green. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
EUice Quenttn. By Julian 

Hawthorne. 
Thomicrolt's ModeL By Mrs. 

a. W. Hunt. 

Fated to be Frea By Jean 

Ingelow. 

Ck>nfidence. Henry James, Jim. 
The Queen of Ctonnaught. By 

Harriett Jay. 
The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 

Kingslby. 

Oakshott Castle. H.Kingsley. 

Patricia Kemball. By £. LvNif 
Linton. 

The Atonement of Learn Dun- 
das. By E. Lynn Lintoh. 

The World Well Lost By £. 
LvMM Linton. 

Under which LordF By E. 

Lynn Linton. 

With a Silken Thread. By E. 

Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 
By Justin McCaxtry. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Piccadilly '^oTKiA^-conHnued. 
Xy Xnemy'f Daughter. By 

JusTiM McCasthv. 

Iatail0y Boohford. By Justin 

McCakthv. 

A Fair Saxon. J. McCarthy. 
Dear I«ady DlBdaln. By Justin 

McCastut. 

HiM Misantlirope. By Justin 

McCakthv. 

Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
Quaker Oouaina. By Agnks 
Macdonxix. 

Zaoit Bose. By Katharine S. 

Macquoid. 

The Xvil Eye. By Katharinx 

S. Macquoid. 

Open I Sesame 1 ByFLORXNCx 

Marxyat. 

Written in Fire. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Go. By Jean Mid- 



A Life's Atonement. By D. 

Ch kistib Murray. 
Whiteladies. Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Best of Husbands. By 

Jambs Path. 

NEW VOLUMES OP '* THE 

Put Yourself in his Place. By 

Charlbs Rxadb. 

A OonfLdential Agent. By 

Jambs Payn. With z a Illustrations. 

The Yiolin-Player. By Bertha 

Thomas. 

Queen Ck>phetua. By R. E. 

FRANaLLON. 

The lieadoi Gasket By Mrs. 

Alfred Hunt. 

Oarlyon's Year. By J. Payn. 
The Ten Years' Tenant, and 

other Stories. By Waltbr Bbsamt 
and Jambs Ricb. 

A Ohild of Nature. By Robert 

Buchanan. 

Oressida. By Bertha Thomas. 
Vrom Exile. By Jambs Payn. 



Fallen Fortunes. Jambs Payn. 
Halves. By Jambs Payn. 
Walter's Word. Jambs Payn. 
What He Oost Her. J. Payn. 
Xjess Black than we're Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 

By Proxy. By Jambs Payn. 
Under One Roo£ Jambs Payn. 
High Spirits. By Jambs Payn. 
Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. RlDDBLL . 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saundbrs. 

Ghiy Waterman. J. Saundbrs. 
One Against the World. By 
JoHii Saundbrs. 

The JAxm in the Path. By 

John Saundbrs. 
The Way We Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 

The American Senator. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 
Diamond Cut Diamond* By 

T. a. Trollopb. 



PICCADILLY novels:*. 

Sebastian Strome. By Julian 

Hawthorn B. 

The Black Robe. By Wilkib 

Collins. 
Archie Lovell. By Mrs. Annib 
Edwardbs. 

"My Love!" By E. Lynn 

Linton. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. By James 

Payn. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet By 

Waltbr Bbsant and Jambs Rics. 
Proud Maisie. By Bertha 

Thomas. 

The Two Dreamers. By John 

Sa undbrs. 

What She Came through. By 

Sarah Tytler. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6;. 

Flanche.— Songs and PoemSi from 1819 to 1879. 

By J. R. Planchb. Edited, with an Introduction, by bis Daughter^ 
Nus. Mackarnbss. 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, aj. each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[WnjuB CoLLms' Novbls and Bb&ajit and Rice's Novels ttsy tltobaliadiB 
doth limp at sf. &i Sti, Uo, iki Piccadilly Novsls,/^ lahrmry SdUimt,^ 



CtonfldenoeB. Hamilton A'id^. 
Can* of Oanrlyon. H. Ai'D£. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mxs. Alexanobb. 
Ready-Money MorUboy. By 
Walteb Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

With Harp and Grown. By 

Waltbb Bbsant and James Rice. 

Thla Son of Vuloan. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 
My Little airl. By the same. 
The Oaae of Mr. Lnoraft. By 

Walteb Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

The Glolden Butterfly. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

By Oelia's Arbour. By Walter 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 
The Monks of Thelema. By 
Walteb Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. By 

Walter Bbsant and James Rice. 

Seamy Side. Bssant and Ricb. 
Grantley Grange. By Shslsley 

Bbauchamp. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. By 

Bret Habte. 

The liuok of Roaring Gamp. 

By Bbbt Habte. 

Gabriel Gonroy. Bret Hartb. 
Surly Tixnu By F. £. Burnett. 

Deoeiyers Ever. By Mrs. L. 

Camebon. 
Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. 

LOVETT CaMBBON. 

The Oure of Souls. By Mac- 

larbn Cobban. 
The Bar Sixiister. By C. 

Allston Coluns. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 
The Dead Seoret W. Collins. 
Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 
My Misoellanies. W. Collins. 
Woman in White. W.Collins. 
The Moonstone. W. Collins. 



Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 
Miss or Mrs. P W. Collins. 
New Magdalen. W. Collins. 
The Froien Deep. W. Collins. 
Law and theLady. W.Collins. 
Two Destinies. W. Collins. 
Haunted. Hotel. W. Collins. 
Fallen Leaves. By W.Collins. 
Leo. By Button Cook. 
A Point of Honour. By Mrs. 

Annie Edwardbs. 

ArchleLovell. Mrs A. Edwardbs 
Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Rozy. By Edward Eggleston. 
Polly. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Bella Donna. P. Fitzgerald. 
Never Forgotten. Fitzgerald. 
The Second Mrs. TUlotson. By 

Pbrcy Fitzgbrald. 

Seyenty-FiveBrookeStreet By 

Percy Fitzgerald. 

Filthy Lucre. By Albany dx 

Fonblanque. 

Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 

The Capel Girls. By Edwarb 
Gabrbtt. 

Robin Gray. By Chas. Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gold. C. Gibbon. 
What will the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Honour Bound. C. GiBBeN. 
The Dead Heart. By C. Gibbon. 
In Love and War. C. Gibbon. 
For the King. By C. Gibbon. 
Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charles Gibbon. 

Dick Temple. By James 

Greenwood. 
Every-day Papers. By Andrbw 

Halliday. 

Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. By 

Lady Duffus Hardy. 

Under the Greenwood Ttree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Popular 'SGrB.is^emtinuid. 

Qarth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Oolden Heart Bj Tom Hood. 
TheHunOhbaok of Notre Dame. 

By VicTOK Hugo. 
Thomioroft' • Model By Mrs. 

Alfrxd Hunt. 

Fated to be lYee. By Jean 

Imgblow. 

Oonfidenoe. By Henry James, 

Jim. 

The Queen of Ooxmaught. B> 

Hakbibtt Jay. 

The Dark OoUeen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seyenteeii. By Hen» y 

KiNGSLXY. 

Oakihott Oastle. H.Kingsley. 

Patricia EembalL By E.Lynn 
Linton. 

LeamDundas. E.LynnLinton. 
The World Well Lost By £. 

Lynn Linton. 

Under which Lord P By £. 

Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCasthy. 
DearLadyDiadaln. By the same 

My Enemy'a Daughter. By 
Justin McCasthy. 

A Fair Bazon. J. McCarthy. 
Linley Rochford. McCarihy. 
Mitt Mltanthrope. McCarthy. 
Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
The SyU Eye. By Kath ARl^ s 
S. Macquoid. 

Lott Bote. K. S. Macquoid. 

Open 1 Setame 1 By FLORE^ ce 

Makkyat. 
Earvett of Wild Oata. By 

Florbncb Marry at. 

A Little Stepeon. F. Marry at. 
Fighting the Air. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Go. By Jean 

MiDDLBMASS. 

Mr. Dorillion. J. Middlemass. 
Whiteladiet. ByMrs.OLiPHANT. 
field in Bondage. By Ouii a. 
Strathmore. By Ouida* 
Ohandot. By Ouida. 
XTnder Two Flagt. By Ouida 
Zdalia. By Ouida. 



OeoU Oaitlemaine. By Ouida. 
Triootrin. By Ouida. 
Puck. By Ouida. 
FoUe Farina. By Ouida. 
A Dog of Flandert. By Ouida. 
PatoaieL By Ouida. 
Two Little Wooden Shoet. By 
Signa. By Ouida. [Ouida. 
In a Winter Oity. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Friendship. By Ouida. 
Motht. By Ouida. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. J. Payn. 
A Perfect Treasure, jf. Payn. 
Bentinck's Tutor. By J. Payn. 
Murphy's Master. By J. Payn. 
A County Family. By J. Payn. 
At Her Mercy. By J. Payn. 
AWoman's Vengeance. J. Payn. 
Cecil's Tryst By James Payn. 
The Clyffards of ClyfFe. J.Payn. 
Family Scapegrace. J. Payn. 
The Foster Brothers. J. Payn. 
Found Dead. By James Payn. 
Owendoline'sHarrest. J.Payn. 
Humorous Stories. J. Payn. 
Like Father, Like Son. J.Payn. 
A Marine Residence. J. Payn. 
Married Beneath Him J. Payn. 
Mirk Abbey. By James Payn. 
Not Wooed, but Won. J. Payn. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

By James Payn. 

Best of Husbands. By J. Payn. 
Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By Jambs Payn. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 
What He Cost Her. J. Payn. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 

By Proxy. By Jambs Payn. 
Under One Roof. By J. Payn. 
High Spirits. By Jas. Payn. 
Paul Ferroll. 

Why P.FerroU KUled his Wife. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

By Edgar A. PoB. 
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Popular ^0WL&—cantiutud. 

Pat Yourself in hlB Flaoe . By 
Charles Rbadb. 

Her Mother's DarUng. By Mrs. 

J. H. RiODBLL. 

Gaslight and Daylight By 

Gborgb Augustus Sala. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

.Saunobss. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saunders. 
One Against the World. By 

John Saundbrs. 

The Lion In the Path. By John 

and Kathbrinb Saundbrs. 

A Matoh in the Dark. By A. 

Skbtcmley. 



Tales for the Marlnoi. By 

Waltbx Thornbury. 

The Way we Liye Now. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 

The Amerloan Senator. Ditto. 
Diamond Out Diamond. Ditto. 
A Pleasure Trip In Surope. 

By Mark Twaiw. 

Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. 
An Idle Ezoursion. M.Twain. 
Sablna. By Lady Wood. 
Oastaway. By Edmund Yates. 
Forlorn Hope. Edmund Yates. 
Land at Last. Edmund Yates. 



Fcap. 8yo, picture coYers, zj. each. 
Jeff Brlggs's Love Story. By Bret Hartb. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harts. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorns. 
Kathleen Mavoumeen. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of <' That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of " That Lass o' Lowxie's." 
Trooping with Orows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 
The Profea8or*s Wife. By Leonard Graham. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6x. 

.—Some Private Views. 

Being Essays contribated to The Nineteenth Century and to The 
Times. B/ J AMES Payn. Author of '* High Spirits." " By Proxy," 
" Lost Sir Massingberd." &c. [Nearly ready. 

I'wo Vols, iivo, cloth extra, with Portraits, lOf. td, 

Plntaroh's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and • 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhornb. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, yi. 6d. 

Foe's Choioe Prose and Poetioal Works. 



Payn 



With Baudrlairb's " Essay. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, js. 6d, 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 



By James A. Farrbr. 



Small 8vo, doth extra, with 150 Illustrations, 31. 6d, 

Prlnoe of Argolls, The : 

A Story of the Old Grede Fairy Time. By J. Motb Smith. 



Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, yi. 6d. 



Pursuivant of Arms, The j 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. By J. R. Planchb, 
Herald, With Coloured Flrontispieoe and mo lUustimtiou 



SoUiCfBOC 



niustimtions. 
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Frootor's (R. A.) Works c 

Smj Star Leuonf . ^/Tith Star Maps foe Eveiy Night in the 

Year, Drawings of tho Canitftll<rion«, fte. By Richaxo A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ftztra, 61. 

VamlUar Solenoe Btadief . By Richard A. Prcktor. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 71. (ML \In the press ^ 

Saturn and its STitem. By Richard A. Proctor. New and 

Revised Edition, demy 8vo, doth extra, im. 6</. \Jn preparation, 

Myitat and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor^ 

Author of " Other World* than €>ur8,'*&c Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6f. 

Pleasant Ways laSolenoa. By R. A. Proctor. Cr.8vo»cl.ex. 6j. 
Boogb Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 

SdeniiSc Subjects. By R. A> PtocTOR. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, tt. 

Onr Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 

our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Arotmd us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. CtowkSto, doth extra* 6«. 
The Bzpanse of Qeftven : A Series of Eisaya^on the Wonders 

of the Firmament. By Rioiard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6«. 

Wages and Wants of Solenoe Wozikers. By Richard A. 

Proctor Crown 8vo, xa. 6eL ^_ 

Crown 8vo, cloth eztia, with Illustrations, yi. 6^. 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gustavb D orb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra,' 7J. &f. 

Rambosson's Popular Astronomy. 

Rambosson, Laureate of the Institnte of Fxanoe* Translated 
B. Pitma n. Profusely Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo^ x.soo pages, half-roxburghe, lar. 6d, 

Reader's Handbook (The) of AllusionSi Re- 

fererces. Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

Crown 8vo, doth extm, 6s. 

Richardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Papers, By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.P. , Ac. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : - 

Our Old Country Tovms. With over 50 Illustrations. By 

Alfred Rimmer- Square 8xOi cloth extra, gilt, xo^. 6d. 
Hambles Round -Eton and, Harrow. By Alfred Kimmer. 

With 50 Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, ios» Sd. 

About Be gland M^VOk DlQ]^Qne> . With lUustratipns by Alfred 

• RiMMgR find C. A. VAND»wHOor, Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, lor. 6<L [In the press . 
Handsomely printed, price ^. 

RoU.of Battle ^ Abbey, The; . 

or, A List cf the Piincipal* Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. Z066-7. 
With the priodpal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 



By I. 
by C. 
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Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £a i6s, 

Rowlandson^ the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descripdoiis of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Grego, Author of "James GiUray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
Works, and Times." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 41. 6d, each. 

** Secret Out" Series, The. 

Maglolan'8 Own Book : 

Peribrmances with Cups and Balls, 



The Pyrotechnist's Treasury; 

or. Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Thomas Kentish. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Ponies, and Charades. By 
Frank Bbllsw. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Trick&Wlute Magic, Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W.H.Crbmbr. 200 Ulusts. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 



Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs &c. All 
from Actual Experience, edited by 
W. H. Crbmkr. 900 Illustrations. 

Maglo No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with ^inllv descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing; Training of 
PerfoHMng Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 

other Recreations ; with Entertaining 

Experiments in Drawing-room or 

and Amusements. ByCLABABsLLBW. "White Magic." By W. H. Crbmbr. 

Many Illustrations. 300 Engravings. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6i. 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By William 
Sbniok ("Red Spinner"), Author of " By Stream and Sea." 



Shakespeare : 



Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. William Shakbspsars's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggaro and Ed. Blount, 
1633. — A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, hal^^Ro^pUIghe, js. 6dm 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved fecsimile cf 
Drobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, doth extra, jt. 6^. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 

Charlbs and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, tos.6d» 

Shakespeare Musio, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 
^50 Pieces of Music, set to Wonis uken from the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alprbd Roffb. 4to, half-Roxburghe, js. 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algb&NON Chajxbs Swin- 

bvjuib. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8«. 
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Grown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with zo full-page Tinted Illustrations, ^s* 6d» 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
izom the Original Editions, his Worlcs in Prose and Poetry, Transla^ 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, with loo Illustrations, ys. 6d. 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hottbn. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d, 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Histori^ and Anecdotal An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout and considerably Enlarged. ^^ 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, as. 6d. 

Smoker's Text-Book, The, By j. Hamer, f.r.S.l. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 51. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 

Crown 4to, uniform with ** Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, zoj. 6d* 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. TowRY. Illqstiations in Colours by Waltbw J. Morgan. 
A New Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5;. 

Staunton.— Laws and Practice of Chess ; 

Together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise on End 
Games. By Howard Staunton. Edited by Robert B. Wormald. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 91. 

Stedman's Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stepman. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5r. 

Stories about Number Nip, 

The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children, by Walter 
Grahams. With Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

Stories from the State Papers. 

By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A., Author of " The Life of Prince 
Charles Stuart," &c. With an Autotjrpe Facsimile. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 24s. 

Strahan.— Twenty Years of a Publisher's 

Life. By Alexander Strahan. [/h the press. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 7J. td, 

Btmtt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

Crown 8vo, with a Map of Suburban London, cloth extra, 7^. dd. 

Suburban Homes (The) of London : 

A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society, 
Celebrities, and Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 
and House Accommodation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, witn iUustrauons, ^s, od. 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "Gulliver's Travels." 

Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Rosa- 
mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5X. 

▲talanta in Oalydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Ohastolard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, js. 

Poems and Ballads. 

FnsT Sbribs. Fcap. Svo, gt. Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Sbcond Skribs. Fcap. Svo, gs. Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 



Notes on "Poems and Bal- 
lads." Svo, li, 

William Blake: 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy Svo, 16s, 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown Svo, xof. 6d, 



Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, zu. 6d, 

George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown Svo, 7s, 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

Essays and Studlep. 

Crown Svo, i9S, 

Ereohtheua : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6*. 

Note of an English Republican 

on the Muscovite Crusade. Svo, u. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown Svo, 6s, 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown Svo, Bs, 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 

Svo, 6s, 

Studies in Song. 

Crown Svo, js. 



MX. S^VINBURNEPS NEW DRAMA.— Crovm Svo, cloth extra, F*. 

Mary Stuart : A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Algernon Charles 

Swinburne. [/« the pre ss. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, liiustrated, 21J. 

Sword^ The Book of the : 

Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and in. all 
Coontries. By Captain Richard Burton. With numerous lUustra- 
tions. ^ \In preparation. 

Medium Svo, cloth extra, witn illustrations, yj. ttd. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Totirs, 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and In Search 
of a Wife With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page lUustia- 
lons, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 
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Four Vols, small 8vo, cloth boards, 30J. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Hbnry Van Laun. 
*^* Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols, crown 8vo, clet h extra> igi* 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6j. 

Tales of Old Thnle. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 



One VoL crown 8vo, doth extra, 71. 6d, 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

" Qancarty," "Jeanne Dare," " 'Twut Axe and Crown," "The Fool's 

Revenge." '« Aifwright's Wife," ** Anne Boleyn," '* Plot and Passioo." 

•,♦ Ths Pla ys may also he had leparately, at Is. each. 

Crown 8?o, doth extxa, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

niustrations, yj. 6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepbacb Thacksray, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and FaTOurite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. V/iih Hundreds of Wood Engravings^ facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, ys. 6d, 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Sted and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, js, 6^. 

Thombnry's (Walter) Haimted London. 

A New Edition, Edited by Edward Walford, M.A.. with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt. F.S.A. ^^^ 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Timbs' Olnbs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostdries, and Taverns. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doUi extra, with lUusbatioiis. yj. 6d, 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion. Ddusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists. Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c By John Tiiibb, 
F.S.A. ^^th nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, 149. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait Forming Volt A of PRO- 
CoNSUL and Tribune: Welleslet and CConnell: Historl 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrbns, M.P. In Two Vols. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 9J. 

Tunis : the Land and the People. , 

fiy Ernst von Hesse- Wartegg. With many fine full-page Illustia^ 
tions . [/ » thepreis. 

Crown 6vo, dot h extr a, with Coloured lUustxadons, 7/. 6d, 

Tnmer's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and feUow- 
. Academicians. . By Walter Thornburt. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlaiged. With numerous lUustratioDS in Colours, fa<*«^™<i»^ 
from TiLmer's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 1^, 

Walcott's Churcli Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

■ . Large crown 8vo, doth antique, with Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler : 

or, The Ccntemplatiye Man's Recreation : bdng a Discourse oTRivers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a dear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

The Twenty-second Annual- £diaon, for z88z, doth, full gilt, 501. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. ByEDWARD Walford,M. A. Contaming Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &&, of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Fammes, their Heirs Apparent or Presumpdve, 
the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses. Clnhs, Ac 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 35. 6d. per volume. 

Wanderer's Library, The : 



Merrle England in the Olden 

Time. By Gbokgb Daniel. With 
Illustradons by Robt. Cruiksmank. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fain. By Thomas Frost. 

The Wilds of London. By 
James Gkeenwood. 

TavemAneodotes and Sayings ; 

Induding tho Origin of SignSt and 
Reminiscences conoectea with 
Taverns, Cofi<fee Houses. Clubs, &c. 
By Charles Hindlby. With lUxists. 

Olrcas Xilfa a;ad Oirons.Oeli^tirl- 

ties. By Thomas Frost. 

The LlTes of the Gonjiirers/ 

By Thomas Frost. 

The Life and Adventoires of a 

Cheap Jack, By One of the Frater- 
nity. Edited by Charles Hindlby. 

The Story of the London Parks. 

By Jacob Larwood. With Illusts. 



Low-Life Deeps. An Account 

of the St»n^;e Fish to be found there. 
By James Greenwood. 
Seven Qenerations of Execu- 
tioners: Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family (1688 to 1847). Edited by 
Henry Sanson. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 

By Percy Fitzgerau?. 
London Characters . By HemkV 

Mavhew. Illustrated. 

The Oenial Showman: Life 

and Adventures of Artemus Ward. 
By E. P. HiNCSTON. Frontispiece. 

Wanderings in Patagonia ; or. 

Life amon^ the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Julius Bebrbohm. Illustrated. 

Summer Cruising in the South 

Seas. By Charles Warren Stod- 
dard. Illustrated by Wallis Mac- 

KAY. 
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Carefollj printed cm paper to imitate the Original, ss in. bjr 14 in., as. 

Warrant to Ezeonte Gharlds I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Docmnent, vdtb the Flfty^niae 
Signatqies of the Regicides, and corresponding Seala. 

Beautilully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price ai. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Qneen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signatnie of Queen Elisabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 41. 6d, 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hoddbs 
M. Wbstropp. With nimierous Illustrations, and a List of Maries. 

^^ Post 8vo, doth limp, 2S, 6d, 

What shall my Son be P 

Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for their 
Sons. By Francis Davenant. M.A. 

^^ Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, u. 

Whistler v. Raskin : Art and Art Critios. 

By J. A. Macwbill Whistlek. 

A yERY HANDSOME VOLUME,- Large 4to, cloth extra, 31J. 6d. 

White Mountains (The Heart of the) : 

Their Legend and Scenery. By Samuel Adams Drake. With 
nearly 100 Illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson, Author of 
" Pastoral Days.*' \ Nearly ready, 

^^ CrovbH 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, as, 6d, 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat 

By W. Matt ieu Wiluams, F.R.A.S. , F.C. S. 

Small 8vo, doth extra, Illustrated, 6s, 

Wooing (The) of the Water- Witch : 

A Northern Odd ity. By Evan Daldor ne. lU ust.by J.MOTR Smi th. 
^^ Crown 8vo, half-bound, zaj. 6d. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases : 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
EUBZEE Edwards. 

^^ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustxations, 7J. 6d, 

Wright's Caricature History of the Geoi^es. 

niie House of Hanover.) V^th 400 Picturesi Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS Wright, M. A., F.S. A. 

lUnstrations, 7s, 6d, 

and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting. By Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairrolt, FJS.A. 



Large post 8vo, doth extra, ^U, with lUnstrati 

Wright's History of Oarioatnre 
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